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Job Descriptions 


MODERN program of employee se- 

lection, placement, training, up- 
grading and compensation brings about 
a need for job descriptions that provide 
detailed information on the skill, knowl- 
edge, responsibility, working conditions 
and special qualifications involved on each 
job. 

Just as an architect proceeds from blue- 
prints, so a plant manager must have job 
blueprints before he can properly hire 
the right employee for a job and decide 
on the proper rate of pay. These job 
blueprints vary in degree of complexity 
from single-paragraph descriptions to 
formal multiple-page descriptions cover- 
ing every aspect of job requirements, 


INFORMAL JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Many of the job descriptions published 
by the regional offices of the National 
War Labor Board during World War II, 
in connection with sound and tested going 
rates, are typical examples of the informal 
type of job description. Following are 
selected samples: ee 


Folding Paper Box Industry 
—3/2/44—Region 2 


Diemaker—A 

Perfect register work having scores over 
solid printing as well as cutouts, and inter- 
locking irregular-shaped blanks and dies in- 
cluding jig and handsaw work. 


Diemaker-B z 
Work requiring less difficult register but no 
interlocking or irregular-shaped blanks or 
dies, nor intricate jig and handsaw work. 
Diemaker-C 
Simple, plain or type-printed cartons such 


1Based on Studies in Personnel Policy, “Job Descrip- 
; tions,” to be published shortly. 


as stock boxes, but with assistance and instruc- 
tion from B for the most difficult work. 


White Collar Occupations, Metropolitan 
New York City Area 
—11/2/438—Region 2 

Secretary—stenographer 

A Stenographer, ITI, who is assigned to an 
administrative officer and, in addition to tak- 
ing and transcribing dictation, sets up and 
maintains his files and records and takes care 
of routine office functions without supervision. 
Little or no responsibility for meeting people, 
arranging appointments, handling correspond- 
ence; use of discretion limited. 


Secretary-I 


Serves as secretary to an official of the organ- 
ization (not large organizations). In addition 
to the functions performed by the Secretary- 
stenographer, meets and interviews people, 
schedules appointments, handles correspond- 
ence not requiring a dictated reply, and allo- 
cates mail to subordinates. In general, by the 
use of considerable judgment and experience, 
relieves official of minor administrative duties. 


USES AND ADVANTAGES 


There is often a tendency to forget 
many of the important uses of job des- 
criptions because of the emphasis placed 
on the function they serve in connection 
with wage and salary administration. 
Many of the important uses of a detailed 
system of job descriptions are given in 
the following summary:_ 

1. JOB EVALUATION. Establishes a 
foundation upon which to build a formal 
job-evaluation plan in which basic wage 
and salary differentials are based upon a 
sound conception of relative differences in 
job requirements. 

2. PLACEMENT. Provides an effect- 
ive and objective guide for intelligent in- 
terviewing and placement in a modern 
hiring program. Appropriate trade tests 
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may be developed on the basis of major 
job tasks on which job applicants claim 
specific experience. 

8. COUNSELING. Gives the voca- 
tional counselor accurate job information 
upon which to base his advice to inex- 
perienced and physically handicapped’ 
workers. 


4. TRAINING. Gives the training di- 
rector the type of information he needs 
in planning a training curriculum that 
will utilize the maximum potential skills 
and abilities of all employees, and stimu- 
lates employee _ self-advancement. It 
should aid in getting the maximum 
amount of effective training for every dol- 
lar spent on the training program. 


5. SAFETY. Aids the safety director in 
reducing the number of accidents by giv- 
ing him a manual of job characteristics 
that can be used in a program of detailed 
analysis of possible job hazards and dan- 
gerous working conditions. 

6. EMPLOYEE EVALUATION. As- 
sists in defining the dividing line between 
job requirements and _ actual ‘employee 
performance .on the job, an effective aid 
in performance or merit rating. 

7, WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. In ap- 
plying the “equal-pay-for-equal work” 
principle, particularly in cases where 
women are wholly or partially performing 
jobs that are normally considered men’s 
jobs, the existence of detailed job descrip- 
tions makes possible an objective deter- 
mination of correct rate of pay for the job. 


.8. LABOR RELATIONS. By provid- 
ing a means of common understanding 
between management and employees on 
the duties of each job one source of em- 
ployee grievance is likely to be eliminated 
and basic pay differentials based on job 


1For special information on returning war veterans see 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 69, “Reemployment of 
Veterans.” 
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definitions are likely to eliminate suspicion 
of favoritism. 

9. WAGE AND SALARY SURVEYS. 
Provides a method of comparing rates of 
pay on key jobs in other companies in 
the community with confidence that the 
jobs under survey are actually compar- 
able jobs. This aids the company in meet- 
ing its obligation of paying rates on a par 
with those paid by other companies on 
comparable jobs. 

10. METHODS IMPROVEMENT. 
Discloses possible changes in manufactur- 
ing methods as a result of the detailed 
job analysis involved in the program, The 
purchase of automatic machinery may be 
based upon a study of skill requirements 
in view of the fact that large potential 
reductions in manufacturing costs lie in 
the jobs requiring a high degree of skill. 
Job analysis provides a basis for reengi- 
neering of jobs. 

11. MORALE. The procedure of writ- 
ing job descriptions, particularly where 
employees are interviewed for job data, 
serves effectively in demonstrating that 
the employer is interested in knowing ex- 
actly what each employee is doing and in 
this way is a morale booster. 


A Typical Company Statement 


It would be rather unusual for any 
given company to consider all the above 
uses and advantages as applicable. One 
employee handbook* gives the purpose 
of job descriptions in terms of job analy- 
sis as follows: 


“a, Information to. enable the Em- 
ployment Department to select the 
right type of individual -for the job; 

“b. Provide information concerning 
training and experience required for the 
job; 

“c. Show relationship of one job to 
another, and thus provide promotional 
requirements; 

“d. Provide data for use in determin- 
ing base rates for jobs.” 


TECHNIQUES OF JOB ANALYSIS 


Job analysis is fundamentally the di- 
vision of a job into its component parts 
for separate analysis of those parts. It 
may vary in complexity and in type of 
analysis from a study of major features 
to a detailed study of each individual mo- 
tion involved and all surrounding con- 
ditions. The study of individual motions 
made by the worker is usually associated 
with time study rather than job descrip- 
tions. The job-analysis instruction man- 
ual of a radio manufacturer states that 
“job analysis is a procedure for making 
detailed studies of jobs to determine sig- 
nificant factors which differentiate jobs 
and job operations one from another.” 

\“Servel Employee Handbook,” Servel, Inc. 
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Another definition given in an industrial 
relations handbook states that job analy- 
sis consists of “breaking the job down into 
its elements so that it is definitely known 
what human qualities are required to fill 
each job successfully.” 

Specialists on job analysis in the United 
States Department of Labor have defined 


the procedure as “the process of deter-. 


mining, by observation and study, and 
reporting pertinent information relating 
to the nature of a specific job.” This 
definition states further that “it is the 
determination of the tasks which com- 
prise the job and of the skills, knowledges, 
abilities, and responsibilities required of 
the worker for successful performance and 
which differentiates the job from all oth- 
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ers. 


The Job Analyst 


The role of job analyst is a highly spe- 
cialized assignment and one that requires 
considerable inherent ability and experi- 
ence. It is a function that is sometimes 
placed in the industrial engineering de- 
partment while in other cases it is found 
under industrial relations. In some cases 
the chief job analyst reports individually 
to a major executive such as a vice presi- 
dent or to the president. 

The importance of the ability of the 
job analyst in connection with a program 
of setting up effective job descriptions 
cannot be overestimated. The specific 
qualifications outlined in a labor relations 
textbook’ in 1938 seem particularly perti- 
nent and are given here: 


“The position of job analyst calls 
for broad qualifications. A personality 
which commands respect is a primary 
requisite, since it is necessary for the 
job analyst to win the confidence of 
department heads and employees with 
whom he must come in contact. Skill 
and tact in approaching and handling 
people are thus essential. Indeed, the 
job analyst must be somewhat of a 
diplomat, maintaining a friendly atti- 
tude toward heads of departments and 
workers alike and avoiding the devel- 
opment of antagonism and suspicion. 
The work of job analysis is slow and 
tedious and the results are frequently 
tardy in developing. Consequently, 
patience is required to forestall prema- 
ture discouragement. An _ analytical 
mind, impartiality of judgment, keen 
powers of observation, thoroughness and 
common sense are necessary. In addi- 
tion to these characteristics, the job- 
study man will find considerable educa- 
tion, technical training, and experience 
indispensable to success.” 


1“The Management of Labor Relations,” by Gord ls 
Watkins & Paul A. Dodd, McGraw-Hill Book reer g 
Inc., New York, 1938. 
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A well-phrased brief statement on the 
role of the job analyst given in a gov- 
ernment manual’ on this subject is to 
the effect that “the task of the job analyst 
is to get the facts, get them accurately, 
and get them all.” 


The Job Analysis 


The “Guide for Analyzing Jobs” pub- 
lished by the War Manpower Commission 
in 1944 in the form of an analyst’s work- 
book represents the results of a long 
period of investigation by trial to deter- 
mine the best methods of obtaining accu- 
rate and useful information about jobs. 
This guidebook presents a four-point 
formula known as the job-analysis for- 
mula to be used in making a complete 
analysis of a job. The four parts are: 


1. What the worker does; 
2. How he does it; 

3. Why he does it; 

4. The skill involved. 


In determining what the worker does, 
according to the guidebook, the analyst 
must establish the complete scope of the 
job and consider all the physical and men- 
tal activities involved. How the work is 
done concerns the methods used in ac- 
complishing the task, involving the use 
of machinery and measuring instruments 
and the movements of the worker him- 
self. The “why” of the job concerns the 
overall purpose. For example, the pur- 
pose may be conversion of raw material 
into a fabricated part. The skill factor 
in the formula refers to manual skill, 
knowledge, responsibility, mental appli- 
cation, dexterity, accuracy, experience, 
and training requirements and worker 
characteristics. 

The skill part of the formula sets forth 
the principle that the performance of a 
job requires the possession of certain basic 
or unlearned qualities by the worker, 
known as worker characteristics. Knowl- 
edge of the specific kind of characteristic 
required and the intensity or degree to 
which it is required aids in the proper 
selection of workers. 

An example of practical application of 
the what-why-how technique in setting up 
a job description is given in the guidebook, 
as follows: 

Engine Lathe Operator, First-class— 

Work Performed 
Sets up and operates an engine lathe 

(What, How) to turn small airplane 

fittings from brass or steel bar stock or 

from unfinished aluminum or magnesi- 
um alloy castings (Why), finishing the 


Training and Reference Manual for Job Analysi .” War 
oa er omission, ween of Mannower U tilization 

sion of Occupationa i i ; 
Washington, D. C., June, $944. nae pre ebles 
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fittings down to specified close tolerances 


(What; How)..205-4 


2. Sets up lathe (What): Carefully 

examines blueprints (What) to deter- 
mine the dimensions of the part to be 
machined (Why), using shop mathe- 
matics (How) to calculate any dimen- 
sions (What) not given directly on 
the prints (Why) or to calculate ma- 
chine settings (Why). 
_ (a) Sets up lathe to turn stock held 
in a chuck (What): Attaches to lathe 
the accessories such as chuck and tool 
holder (What) , necessary to perform the 
machining (Why), threading and lock- 
ing the chuck on the headstock spindle 
(How) and setting... . 


Style 
Guiding rules on the style of job-de- 
scription writing in connection with the 
work performed are given in the “Train- 
ing and Reference Manual for Job An- 
alysis,” a companion volume to the 
“Guide for Analyzing Jobs” in the form 
of four basic rules as follows: 
1. A terse, direct style should be em- 
ployed; 
2. Each sentence should begin with a 
functional verb; 
3. The present tense should be em- 
ployed throughout; 
4. All words that do not impart nec- 
essary information should be omitted. 


Application of the’ above rules is illus- 
trated in the work-performed section of a 
job description of time clerk prepared by 
War Manpower Commission, as follows: 

Keeps time sheet records used to 
compute incentive system pay rates for 
jobs processed in the machine shop. 
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ALTA See a re a a AS eR tren 


JOB TITLE 


A Job Questionnaire 


Note: Please use additional sheets to describe important features of your job not covered by 
these questions or to supplement your answers to questions where added space is needed. 


NO ? If the answer is 


1. What type of formal education do you consider to be the minimum requirement for 
satisfactory performance of your job? 

2. What special training or experience is necessary prior to being assigned to the job 
you are performing ? Please indicate the number of days, weeks, months, years, of 
such training needed. 

8. Please name any machines or equipment that you use in performing your job. 
(Example: Addressograph, typewriter, slide rule, computing machine, etc.) and the 
percentage of your time spent in this manner. If you are responsible for the care of 
any machine or equipment, please describe your responsibility. 

4. What, in your opinion, is the most complex or difficult part of your work ? What per- 
centage of your time is spent in this manner ? 

5. Is your work checked by another person? YES..... 
yes, please describe briefly the nature of this check. Please indicate also the degree 
to which you check other persons’ work or review over-all results.! 
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10. 


ix, 


. What contacts with personnel in our office or outside are necessary in performing your 


job? (Example: Dictation, telephone calls, outside visits, library reference, etc.) 
What percentage of your time is spent in such contacts ? 


. If you have any special responsibility that applies only to your job: please describe 


this responsibility. 


. Please describe in detail your job duties that are performed on a daily basis. If the 


nature of your work varies from day to day or week to week please describe this varia- 
tion and the approximate percentage of time spent on the various types of work. 


. Please describe in detail your job duties that are performed at periodic intervals. 


State whether weekly, monthly, quarterly, etc. Also describe any occasional duties 
that occur at irregular intervals. 


Please describe any undesirable working conditions or hazards involved in your job. 
(Example: Noise, office layout, light, ventilation, etc.) Also, state any unusual physi- 
cal requirements of your job. 

How much “on-the-job” training (days, weeks or months of special attention from 
your supervisor) is necessary after the assignment to your job to help you attain 
satisfactory performance. Please describe the nature of this training, if any. 


a 


oe ie: 


1. Records time worker begins job, 
job or part number, job rate, and work- 
er’s payroll number on time sheet: 
Receives job order from worker as- 
signed to the job. Reads job order 
to determine above information and 
types it on to blank time sheet. Re- 
turns job order to worker and files time 
sheet in pigeonhole according to part 
or piece number. (40%-3) 

2. Records time of completion of job 
on time sheet: Receives job order from 
worker at completion of operation, and 
notes time of completion, total time 
taken and number of parts completed 
on time sheet. Initials time sheet and 
places it in out box for dispatch to 
Payroll Department. Returns job or- 
der to worker to be placed with com- 
pleted parts. (35%-2) 

3. Performs miscellaneous _ clerical 
tasks to assist the Foreman Machine 
Shop: Answers the shop office tele- 
phone and delivers messages to other 
parts of the shop. Searches for jobs in 
progress by looking through filed time 
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sheets to locate the jobs and the work- 
ers assigned to them or by looking in 
out box for completed jobs. (25%-1) 


Getting Job Information 


Personal interviews with foremen and 
selected workers is a part of the proce- 
dure of obtaining job information on wage 
earners’ jobs. In the case of salaried jobs 
the interview is often supplemented by 
the use of written job questionnaires filled 
out by the employees. A large number of 
job information questionnaires relating to 
salaried jobs have been examined at THE 
Conrerence Boarp and from them the 
above two-column composite question- 
naire is presented. 

a 
THE OVER-ALL PROCEDURE 


The following over-all procedure out- 
line is taken from the job-analysis in- 
struction manual of a large electrical man- 
ufacturing company: 

I. Visit General Foreman 
A.Explain purposes and objectives; 


B. Discuss desired method for ob- 
taining factual data; 

C.Secure cooperation; 

D. Obtain list of all jobs in the de- 
partment by titles and the number 
of workers in each. 

II. Visit Foreman and Assistant Fore- 
man with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Foreman 

A. Explain purposes and objectives; 

B. Obtain necessary routine data; 

C. Discuss the nature of work and de- 
tails of jobs; 

D. Obtain recommendations of the 
most desirable employees to ob- 
serve during the course of the study 
on the basis of efficiency and wil- 
lingness to cooperate with the 
Analyst. 

III. Observe Employees at Work 

A. Note carefully each operation per- 
formed; 

B. Make certain all observable opera- 
tions have been noted; : 
C.Check for specific items to be in- 

cluded in the JOB ANALYSIS 
SCHEDULE; : 
D. Record factual data of working 
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conditions, and tools, equipment 
and materials used; 

E. Question worker about those oper- 
ations which are not observable and 
obtain from the worker an estimate 
of the percentage of time such 
operations are performed; 

F. Review the notes concerning the 
job elements with the worker and 
ask for suggestions, and obtain 
from him an estimate of the per- 
centage of time each operation is 
performed; 

Review Observations and Notes 

with Assistant Foreman 

A.Determine if the job has been 
thoroughly covered; 

B. Obtain estimates of percentage of 
time for each operation; 

C. Ascertain what specific tools are 
furnished by the worker and by 
the company; 

D. Obtain information for RELA- 


TION TO OTHER JOBS section. 


IV. 
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V. Write the First Draft of Analysis on 
Approved Form according to In- 
structions 

VI. Have Department Foreman Review 
and Approve the Original Draft 

A. Allow - all supervisors concerned 
the opportunity to review and edit 
the original draft; 

B. Revise draft on basis of com- 
ments, changes and criticisms sug- 
gested by the reviewers and obtain 
written approval of contents before 
final typing; 

C. Arrange for typing the completed 
analyses (5 copies) . . - one copy 
to. be retained in the Analyst’s 
files, and one copy to be forwarded 
to the Personnel Director, Depart- 
ment Foreman and two copies to 
be forwarded to Personnel Plan- 
ning and Research. 


E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 


Safety at Plomb 


JN “Handbook for Plomb People,” the 
Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles, 
presents, with the aid of spot line draw- 
ings, safety rules and suggestions. The 
handbook (5” x 7”) contains forty-eight 
pages, and is bound in stiff paper cover, 
which is in color and glossed to resist dirt 
and grease. Besides its factory in 
Los Angeles, Plomb has a factory in 
Chicago, and owns the P & C Hand 
Forged Tool Company in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Penens Corporation in Los An- 
geles. More than eight hundred em- 
ployees were engaged at the Los Angeles 
factory in June, 1944, when the hand- 
book was issued. A few of the line draw- 
ings and accompanying text from the 
handbook are reproduced below. 


Medical Examination 


Medical examination is furnished by 
the Company, without cost to the ap- 
plicant. Its purpose is 
to prevent assignment 
of people to jobs for 
which they may not be 
physically adapted, and 
to safeguard employees 
against communicable 
diseases. 

Former employees, and employees re- 
turning from extended leave of absence, 
are physically examined before reporting 
for work, and the company may request 
any employee to report for a physical 
examination at any time. 


General Safety Rules 


The Plomb Tool Company is willing to 
provide every safety precaution possible. 


Yet, for your further 
protection, the following 
general safety regula- 


tions are necessary: 
Goggles or face shields 
must be worn whenever 
there is danger from fly- 
ing particles. You can 
replace your eyes but not 


your sight. 

; Extreme care should be taken in clean- 
ing machinery with an air hose. Eye 
protection should be worn. Compressed 
air should never be used for cleaning 
clothing. Consider your neighboring work- 
er when blowing away dust or chips. 

Aisles must be kept clear. Do not 
leave anything in the way that someone 
could trip over. 

Protect your feet by wearing safety 
shoes. This is a “must” if you are 
working in the Forge Shop, Forge Die 
Room, or Steel Crew. 

Machine guards are for your protec- 
tion. If it is necessary to remove the 
guard, first stop the machine. Be sure 
to replace ‘the guard before again start- 
ing the machine. 

Before turning on electricity that will 
set any machinery in motion, see that no 
one is in a position to be injured. 

When point of operation guards are 
eaaides for certain jobs they must be 
used. 

Never remove chips from the machine 
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with your hands. A brush, hook, or piece 
of wood will spare you many a cut. 

Do not strain to lift or push objects 
or loads that are too heavy for you. Ask 
for help! Learn to lift correctly —with 
the leg muscles and not the back. 

Observe “No Smoking” regulations 
posted in certain localities around the 
plant. 

Do not use fire fighting equipment 
unless you are authorized to do so. Do 
not block fire escapes, extinguishers or 
Fire Doors. 

HORSEPLAY IS OUT! !! 


Medical and First-Aid Department 


Plomb Tool Company provides the best 
first-aid service to the worker. Registered 
nurses are in attendance at all times and 
you can depend on quick, sympathetic, 
and efficient treatment. 

When you receive the slightest cut or 
scratch, go to the first-aid rooms imme- 
diately, and have it attended to. In case 
of eye injury particularly, it is absolutely 
essential that you have expert examina- 
tion and help. Do not permit fellow- 
workers to attempt to remove any for- 
eign particles from the eye with dirty 
fingers and makeshift instruments. TO 
DO SO IS TO RUN THE RISK OF 
FURTHER INJURY AND ALMOST 
CERTAIN INFECTION. 

All pregnancies should be reported to 
the nurse at once. Failure to report preg- 
nancy may be cause for dismissal. 

The Company sells a vitamin and min- 
eral ration, in amounts to last for thirty 
davs. at fifty cents, which is less than 
half the cost price. 


eke Orders for Women in 
ndustry 


All women shop employees working on 
production must wear approved type 
safety caps, totally 
confining all of the 
hair. 

No loose clothing 
or frills, which can be- 
come entangled in 
moving machinery, 
may be worn. 

Gloves shall not be 
used when working 
around moving machinery except for 
burring or grinding. 

_ Open toed shoes, soft slippers, mocca- 
sins, sneakers, tennis shoes, or shoes with 
high heels must not be worn. 

Face shields or goggles must be used 
on all operations where the eyes are cus- 
tomarily exposed to flying particles. This 
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includes burring, drilling, milling, ream- 
mg, or any jobs where compressed air 
Jets are used for cleaning away chips. 

. No jewelry may be worn while work- 
ing around moving machinery. This in- 
cludes wrist watches, pendant watches, 
rings, earrings, necklaces or other orna- 
ments. 


BE CAREFUL. BE THOUGHTFUL. 


Workmen’s‘Compensation 
Insurance 


Plomb Tool Company carries Work- 
men’s 


Compensation Insurance as_ re- 
quired by the law of 
the State of Califor- 
nia. If you are in- 
jured on the job, 
under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 
you will receive 
complete medical 
treatment for all in- 
juries, and you are entitled to compensa- 
tion for disability in excess of one week. 
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The amount of weekly indemnity is desig- 
nated by law and governed by your earn- 
ings, subject to a certain maximum. 

If you are permanently injured (such 
as through the loss of a finger, or an eye) , 
the Act prescribes that you will receive 
a flat sum of money in addition to the 
regular weekly compensation. If death re- 
sults from an accident while at work, your 
dependents will be paid a principal sum 
settlement. 

The entire cost of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance is paid for by the 
Company. 


Uniforms 


Uniforms, shoes, and caps in keeping 
with safety regulations are available for 
women employees at exact 
cost. Work coats, safety 
shoes, prescription safety 
goggles and cover-alls are 
available for men, also at 
exact cost. Consult the 
Personnel Department for 
your requirements. 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


ITH the end of World War II, the 

collective-bargaining picture in the 
United States began to assume new 
proportions. Confronted with mass lay- 
offs in some war industries in which it is 
most powerful, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations began to insist on a broad 
legislative program which would bring full- 
employment legislation and increased un- 
employment insurance benefits. In ad- 
dition, CIO unions in the mass-produc- 
tion industries included as part of their 
program a demand for a 30% increase in 
wages. As Walter Reuther, Vice President 
of the UAW-CIO puts it: 


“Our 30% demand is not a wage de- 
mand in the ordinary sense. We are 
fighting to restore the purchasing power 
of workers whose take-home pay has 
already been cut 30% or more. The 
challenge this country faces in peace 1s: 
How can we put purchasing power in 
the hands of the people so they can 
consume in abundance the things we 


know how to produce.” 


Some observers of the labor relations pic- 
ture in the Industrial Triangle (Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago) have stated that 
the current demands of the CIO unions are 
intended (1) to consolidate gains and off- 
set any possible antiunion movement; and 
(2) to encourage industry-wide collective 
bargaining. 


George Romney, General Manager of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, asks: 


“How can a 30% wage increase be 
granted in anticipation of greater pro- 
ductivity . . .? We must have greater 
productivity if the low-price, high-wage, 
mass-production and mass-employment 
results of the past are to be surpassed, 
but to grant an excessive wage increase 
in advance of that accomplishment 
would be equivalent to trying, eco- 
nomically, to eat our cake before it is 
baked.” 


American Federation of Labor unions 
also insist on the passage of legislation 
which would give greater social security, 
higher minimum wages and unemploy- 
ment insurance to American workers. 
Robert J. Watt, member of the National 
War Labor Board and international rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, sums up the situation thusly: 


“First, let us remember that strikes 
are not an economic disease, but merely 
the manifest symptoms of a disease. 
There is no cure-all for strikes. They 
can’t be stopped by passing a law. That 
was tried by Congress when it adopted 
the War Labor Disputes Act. The ef- 
fect of this law has been to make the 
situation worse. Congress enacted leg- 
islation to correct what was troubling 
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us without taking the time to find out 
what was causing the trouble. 

“A doctor doesn’t attempt to cure a 
patient’s illness by treating the symp- 
toms. He attacks the basic causes. 
That’s what we must do with strikes. 


“While the immediate causes of cur- 
rent strikes vary with each particular 
case, the main trouble is that peace has 
brought serious pay cuts to most Amer- 
ican workers. With wage rates frozen 
during the war, workers had to de- 
pend upon overtime to meet higher liv- 
ing costs. Now that the overtime is 
gone, pay envelopes have shrunk con- 
siderably... . 

“It is essential to the best interests 
of the nation that wage rates be lifted 
immediately to make up for peacetime 
losses. It is likewise imperative that 
better government machinery be de- 
vised to deal with industrial disputes.” 


Independent unions are also taking an 
aggressive position in respect to main- 
taining the take-home of wages during 
the shorter postwar work week. 

AFL unions seem to be in the vanguard 
in their demands for shorter work weeks, 
some of them campaigning for a 30-hour 
week. 

Although the CIO continues to take an 
active position on international labor and 
domestic political programs, the AFL is 
maintaining its aloofness from direct po- 
litical action on the national front and is 
having nothing to do with the new World 
Federation of Trade Unions on the ground 
that participating Soviet unions are dom- 
inated by the state and therefore are not 
free unions and that the CIO, which is 
also a member, represents by its very ex- 
istence “dual unionism.” 

Although the railroad brotherhoods 
have had comparatively smooth sailing 
since the Railroad Labor Act in 1926, 
there are signs of unrest among them, par- 
ticularly in the direction of a shorter 
work week and higher wages. Like the 
AFL, the railroad brotherhoods do not 
participate in direct political action, al- 
though occasionally one of the leaders 
joms with a political action committee 
group just as some individuals do within 
the American Federation of Labor. 

District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America seems to be making headway 
through the chemical industry. John L. 
Lewis who guides the destinies of the 
United Mine Workers and all its districts 
has undertaken to organize supervisors 
and foremen in the mine fields, with an 
obvious degree of success. Although many 
of the mine foremen are organized into 
bargaining units, they have not secured 
recognition from the mine owners. Repre- 
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sentatives of the mine operators declare 
that managerial functions will be inter- 
fered with if mine foremen are under the 
supervision of the UMW. 

Friction seems to be growing between 
management and labor on wage issues, as 
well as between the CIO and the AFL and 
independent unions on questions of jur- 
isdiction. Some competent observers 
from both industry and labor believe that 
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the wartime method of settling labor dis- 
putes through the tripartite method should 
be abandoned in favor of bipartite or col- 
lective bargaining between management 
and labor. Many labor leaders believe that 
the assistance given by legislation like the 
Wagner Act to unions in the last decade 
should be continued and they consider it 


imperative that the Wagner Act be re- ° 


tained. 


Notes on Collective Bargaining 


Office Workers Union 


The United Office and Professional 
Workers of America (CIO) have an- 
nounced a drive to “lift substandard sal- 
aries in the welfare and nonprofit field to 
a minimum of $200 a month for profes- 
sional social workers and $30 a week for 
clerical employees.” The union urges vet- 
erans of World War II to enter the non- 
profit welfare field because it is “seriously 
understaffed in the face of growing un- 
employment . . .” 

Establishment of a Federal Welfare De- 
partment with cabinet status is urged by 
the union, which advocates a government 
policy encouraging “general wage increases 
to expand purchasing power.” It sub- 
scribes to a 26-week unemployment in- 
surance paying a maximum of $25 a week 
and endorses the full-employment bill, 
the Pepper-Hook minimum-wage bill, and 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


Canadian Labor Unions 


A report by the Canadian Department 
of Labor released on September 21 indi- 
cates that total union membership in 
Canada as of January, 1945, was 724,- 
188, compared with 358,967 in 1939. The 
metal trades industries have 193,336 un- 
ionists, or 26.7% of the total. Transpor- 
tation union members numbered 121,- 
245, or 16.7%, and organized textile work- 
ers totaled 27,996. The population of Can- 
ada in 1943 is estimated at 11,814,000. 
The Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada (AFL) reports 284,732 members in 
2,274 local unions; The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor (CIO), 272,146 members 
in 894 locals; the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labor, 74,624 members 
in 296 affiliated local unions; the Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 36,147 mem- 
bers in 366 locals; independent unions, 36,- 
433 in 195 unions; 59 unaffiliated local 
unions, 11,211 members. Twenty-nine AFL 
unions in Canada, with a membership of 
9,516 have no affiliation in Canada, and 
five CIO local unions in Canada with 159 
members have none. 

By provinces, Ontario has 210,952 


members; Quebec, 175,993; British Colum- 
hia, 90,702; Nova Scotia, 35,095; Mani- 
toba, 35,100; Alberta, 28,504; New Bruns- 
wick, 17,980; Saskatchewan, 16,557; Prince 
Edward Island, 925; and Yukon Terri- 
tory, 295. 

Montreal, Canadian metropolis, has 
189 locals with 92,980 members; Toronto, 
62,364; and Vancouver, 55,917 members. 
Of 4,123 local unions, 1,040 report that 
they have 68,630 women members, but 
it is assumed that there are more women 
unionists than reported, since some un- 
ions do not keep a record of their mem- 
bers by sex. 


Promotion, Demotion and Seniority 


Employees of a Southern California 
utility company who are members of a 
CIO bargaining unit may refuse, with- 
out prejudice to themselves, a given pro- 
motion to which their seniority entitles 
them. Should an employee accept the 
promotion, he assumes full responsibility 
for his position following a 90-day trial 
period during which he has the right to 
return to his former job without loss of 
seniority. 

An employee who has been demoted 
for cause or has elected to take a demo- 
tion in face of a warning prior to comple- 
tion of a probationary period shall have 
his seniority status for subsequent pro- 
motions redated as of the date of the de- 
motion. This provision does not apply 
to workers who are serving 90-day trial 
periods on jobs to which they have been 
promoted. No employee shall lose his 
ey as it applies to hiring and lay- 
off. 


International Wage Standards 

A preparatory technical maritime meet- 
ing will be convened in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on November 15, 1945, to draw up 
“draft proposals for international stand- 


_ards governing the wages, hours, and 


working conditions of seamen.” Follow- 
ing the Copenhagen meeting, the propo- 
sals are to be submitted to an ILO mari- 
time conference in 1946. 

Tripartite representation by govern- 
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ment, labor and industry from Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Greece, India, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia are invited 
to participate in the meeting. Each coun- 
try is to have one representative of gov- 
ernment and a representative each of the 
seamen and shipowners. As is the custom 
at ILO conferences, each delegate may be 
accompanied by advisers. 

This standardization phase of the ILO 
program is being supported by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor seems to have a 
passive attitude toward this phase of in- 
ternational labor relations. 


Contract Has Good-will Clause 

In an AFL chemical union contract re- 
cently negotiated in Pennsylvania “the un- 
ion recognizes its responsibilities as ex- 
clusive bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees and realizes that favorable work- 
ing conditions, job security and adequate 
wages can be maintained only if the com- 
pany is in a strong market position, pro- 
vided by good-quality products manu- 
factured at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with fair labor standards.” 

The union agrees that its members will 
further the interests of the company so 
that “peace and efficiency shall prevail.” 
Management agrees that it will study any 
suggestions offered “through the union 
committee.” Whether the suggestions will 
be adopted is a managerial prerogative. 


Wage-rate Provisions 

A clause in a midwestern metal trades 
collective-bargaining agreement provides 
for average wage rates comparable with 
those paid by industries in the same com- 
munity “for comparable work requiring 
the same skill and efficiency.” Women 
are to receive the same rate as men when 
working under the same conditions and 
when they replace men “on jobs that were 
formerly classified as male jobs, provided 
they produce the same quality - and 
quantity as produced by the male em- 
ployee.” 

When there is a difference in the ele- 
ments in the job on which a female em- 
ployee is working, the agreement provides 
that the company and the union will give 
consideration to the hourly group rate, 
piece-work price and straight-time rate 
“based on the additional service required 
on the part of supervision to take care 
of extra services when the female em- 
ployees are working on these representa- 
tive jobs.” 

ABRAHAM A, Dresser 
Management Research Division 
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mode in dollars 
mode in dollars 
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Percentage Change 


Latest Latest 
Month Month 

over over 
Previous Year 


Month Previous 
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Cost of living 
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Wage earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earmingsshourlysners ee. tcc canoes average in dollars 1.033|r 1.038/r 1.042} 1.044, 1.01 0.6} +1.4 
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Manufacture and distribution of gas 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


September 


1 Warns of Shutdowns in Chicago 


Many reconverted plants in Chicago 
may be forced to close because work- 
ers are “unwilling to accept peace- 
time readjustments in wages and 
working conditions,” according to 
Commander Robert J. Twyman, for- 
mer Director of Civilian Personnel 
for the Ninth Naval District. 


Louisiana Payroll Gains Reported 


Total employment in Louisiana rose 
from 771,142 to approximately 860,- 
000 from 1940 through 1944, according 
to the War Manpower Commission 
and the Louisiana Economic Devel- 
opment Commission. War manufac- 
turing industries rose from 4,700 to 
64,500 and nonwar industries from 
80,000 to 86,500. 


3 Warns Labor To Heed Responsibility 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach de- 
clares in Labor Day speech that or- 
ganized labor must assume responsi- 
bilities for the public good or risk 
federal controls. Labor is urged by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes to do 
away with “drones” and “grafting 
leaders.” British election results “were 
proof,” he says, “that labor and poli- 
tics could mix.” Predicting an era 
of prosperity, AFL President William 
Green assails “prophets of gloom.” 


4 Florida’s Closed-shop Ban Upheld 


Validity of a Florida constitutional 
amendment which prohibits the closed 
shop is upheld by a three-member 
panel of federal judges. Both the 
AFL and CIO will appeal the deci- 
sion to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Announces Government Goal of 40% 
Pay Rise 
The government has undertaken a 
program to raise as quickly as pos- 
sible the real wages of every worker 
in the United States from 40% to 
50%, says William A. Davis, Director 
of Office of Economic Stabilization. 


7 Job Layoffs Decrease 


A total of 300,000 workers was laid 
off during the week ended August 
31, according to the War Manpower 
Commission. Approximately 1,800,- 
000 workers were laid off within the 
first ten days after Japan surrend- 
ered. 


FEPC Orders Union to Broaden 
Policies 

The Seafarers International Union of 

North America (AFL) has been di- 

rected by the President’s Fair Em- 

ployment Practice Committee to re- 

vise its policies so that seamen may 


be hired without regard to race, creed 
or color. 


Rail Union Advances Wage Demand 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees (AFL) requests 
Class I railroads to create a carriers’ 
conference committee to confer with 
a national committee of the union 
on wage demands. 


8 St. Louis Papers Settle Strike 


After a 22-day strike, which held up 
publication of three St.Louis dailies, 
over whether two hundred AFL car- 
rier routemen were merchants or em- 
ployees, publishers agree to purchase 
the routes, thus placing them in posi- 
tion to bargain with the carriers for 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


Need for Labor in New Orleans 

The area director of the WMC in 
New Orleans reports unfilled orders 
for more than 5,560 workers in New 
Orleans alone. 


9 Postwar Employment Estimated 


Employment after reconversion should 
be 24% higher than in 1940 
and 12144% lower than the peak of 
wartime production in one hundred 
cities and counties filing survey re- 
ports with the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development which estimates 
end of reconversion period by Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. 


Employee's Suggestion Saves 
$2,429,000 

Suggestion made by an employee of 
the Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, 
which eliminated a bottleneck in gas 
masks for the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice, has saved the government ap- 
proximately $2,429,000, it is an- 
nounced. 


10 Rubber Workers for 30-hour Week 


The CIO Rubber Workers in Akron, 
Ohio, are attempting to establish a 
thirty-hour, five-day week, with no 
reduction in take-home pay. 


Change-back of Workers Rapid in 
Southwest 

Almost one and a half million Texans 

were placed on war work, the War 

Manpower Commission reports. 

Workers on war work in Texas, Lou- 

isiana and New Mexico now total 


242,000. 


11 Steelworkers Want $2 Daily Increase 


The United Steelworkers (CIO) an- 
nounce demand for increase of $2 a 
day for each worker under their 
jurisdiction. The increase would af- 
fect 800,000 workers. 
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White-collar Workers Strike 

Officials of the Federation of West- 
inghouse Independent Salaried Un- 
ions order 12,000 workers to resume 
their strike at Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation plants and offices in six 
states, after accusing the NWLB of 
“double talk.” 


13 Radio Strike Ends 


14 


15 


Resumption of broadcasting, inter- 
rupted for first time by a labor dis- 
pute, by the NBC and ABC at 
7.30 p. m. ends day-old strike by six 
hundred studio engineers and techni- 
cians. Negotiations are started with 
the National Association of Broad- 
casting Engineers and Technicians 
for new contract. 


UAW-CIO Demands 30% Wage 
Increase 

Strike votes will be sought “in scores 

of plants” if the companies do not 

agree to the union’s demands for 

30% wage increase, the international 

executive board of the UAW-CIO 


announces. 


War Labor Board Reports on 
Activities 

The National War Labor Board re- 
ports the handling of 17,000 disputes 
affecting 11,500,000 persons and set- 
tlement of 400,000 voluntary wage 
adjustments affecting 22,000,000 per- 
sons since its establishment on Jan- 
uary 12, 1942. 


18 Department of Labor Takes Over 


Wartime Agencies 
In accordance with President Tru- 
man’s directive, the National War 
Labor Board, the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the War Man- 
power Commission are incorporated 
into the United States Department 
of Labor. A request by Secretary 
Schwellenbach to transfer the NLRB 
to his department was denied by the 
President. 


20 Jobless Pay Bill Passes Senate 


The United States Senate votes 61 to 
16 in favor of the Kilgore unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, which pro- 
vides for country-wide payment for 
as long as 26 weeks annually at 
state-established rates, which range 
from $15 to $28-weekly. 


21 Oil Workers Strike 


Twenty thousand CIO midwestern 
oil workers go on strike for a 30% 
wage increase. 


25 House Committee Rejects Jobless 


Pay Bill 
The Kilgore unemployment compen- 
sation bill which was approved by the 
United States Senate was shelved by 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a vote of 14 to 10. 


~ 
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Labor Press Highlights 


CIO on the Legislative Front 


UE-CIO News indicates that “mass 
delegations” representing CIO interna- 
tional unions, state and city councils will 
be in Washington, D. C. from September 
19 to October 8 “to fight for Congres- 
sional passage of vital reconversion legis- 
lation.” Meetings are also to be held with 
mayors and city councils to obtain their 
cooperation toward passage of the Kil- 
gore-Forand unemployment compensa- 
tion bill and the Murray-Patman full- 
employment bill. 


States AFL Postwar Plans 


Detroit Labor News prints AFL plans 
as outlined by President Green in his 
Labor Day address: 


“1. Rush reconversion so that a 
plentiful supply of jobs can be cre- 
ated in expanded private industry; 


“2. Increase wage rates to fortify la- 
bor’s purchasing power, because ‘there 
is no better market for American in- 
dustry than the full pay envelope of 
American workers’; 


“3. Seek a national labor-industry ac- 
cord at the conference to be called soon 
by President Truman; 

“4, Reduce the work week to spread 
employment as soon as conditions settle 
down; 

“5. Enact the AFL’s ‘must’ legisla- 
tive program which has been endorsed 
by President Truman.” 


Canadian AFL Asks Jobs for All 


Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
(AFL), advocates “properly managed 
. . . full employment for all its present 
population and many others.” On the 
question of job seniority for veterans, Mr. 
Bengough believes that the veterans need 
worth-while jobs, but not another fel- 
low’s job, as claimed by short-sighted in- 
dividuals who clamor for elimination of 
seniority rights.” Labor (railroad brother- 
hoods and AFL). 


Program of Canadian UE ~ 
UE-CIO News reveals the policies of 


the union’s General Executive Board on 
postwar labor legislation in Canada. The 
UE calls upon Parliament to enact: 


1From the September labor prese—a new ‘‘Man- 
agement Record” feature. 


“1, Minimum weekly wage of $25 
and a guaranteed $25 per week unem- 
ployment insurance as well as sever- 
ance pay and guarantee of continued 
wartime take-home pay under reduced 
work week schedules as the bases for 
maintaining purchasing power; 


“2. Full immediate peace produc- 
tion use of billions of dollars of gov- 
ernment-owned plant and equipment 
under high wages; 


_ “8. Export and foreign market loans 
in a democratic reconstruction of dey- 
astated areas as a contribution to rais- 
ing world living standard; 


“4, Revision of taxation on the basis 
of ability to pay, continuing full taxa- 
tion on excess profits and corporations 
while relieving low-income brackets to 
free purchasing power; 


_ “5. Take all necessary steps to elim- 
inate sit-down strike of big business 
which is attempting to smash price ceil- 
ings and create mass unemployment 
and reduce living standards in our two 
countries.” 


Fears Full-employment Failure 


The Advance (CIO) calls attention to 
the charge by Philip Murray before the 


Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 


tee that “private enterprise is being given 
its last chance to give every worker a 
job.” Mr. Murray charged that “Con- 
gress by its tax legislation and profit con- 
cern had been driving the postwar econ- 
omy into a depression by inviting a coag- 
ulation of wealth in the hands of big 
property owners.” 


Ohio AFL for Higher Minimum 


State Labor News (Ohio, AFL) states 
that the AFL General Executive Council 
advocates that the minimum wage floor 
be raised to 65 cents an hour immediately 
and to 75 cents an hour within three years 
as well as an end to government controls 
over labor and industry. 


UMW Points To Big Organizing Job 


Paul V. Reed, Secretary-Treasurer of 
District 17, UMW, points out that “Am- 
erica still has 45,000,000 unorganized 
workers, as compared to 16,000,000 or- 
ganized. We must pledge ourselves to do 
this job of organizing those who are un- 
organized. . . . in the coal industry alone 
there are 10,000 to 12,000 mine foremen, 
clerks, and technical employees qualified 


for membership in the UMW’s supervi- 
sory workers’ union.” United Mine Work- 
ers Journal. 


Advocates 30-Hour Week 


The International Executive Board of 
the United Automobile Workers renews 
its demand for a 30-hour week as “pre- 
scribed by the UAW-AFL convention in 
Chicago in 1943.” Auto Workér (AFL). 


For New Government Bureau 
UAW-CIO President R. J. Thomas 


advocates establishment of a Bureau of 
Labor Production in the United States 
Department of Labor “staffed by labor 
men whose job it will be to give of labor’s 
knowledge and experience in maintaining 
full production,” according to the United 
Automobile Worker. 

Merger of the Airline Mechanics As- 
sociation, an independent union holding 
contracts with American Airline com- 
panies, into the UAW is also announced 
by the publication. 


Against Superseniority 


In CIO News, John Green, President 
of the CIO Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers, says that “his union will carry 
the fight against the Brooklyn Fed- 
eral Court ruling upholding ‘super- 
seniority’ to the United States Su- 
preme Court.” He declares that “after 
cutbacks there will be more worker-vet- 
erans than jobs in some shipyards.” 


Places Blame for Unrest 


The Hat Worker (AFL) reports a La- 
bor Day message by William Leiserson to 
the effect that “organized workers must 
look forward to a turbulent year in labor 
relations. For this the government seems 
to me primarily responsible. Its lack of 
clear policy or direction . . . its confu- 
sion of wage stabilization with the pro- 
cesses of adjusting labor disputes have 
stimulated revolts among rank-and-file 
workers against their leaders, as well as 
against their employers. Management 
has also been irritated, and it has de- 
veloped a tendency to shift its responsi- 
bilities to the government agencies, and 
sometimes to take its irritations out on 
the employees.” 


A GUIDE TO THE VETERANS’ PLACEMENT PLAN, THE TEXAS COMPANY: 


1. 
Employee Who Returns and Requests Reemployment 


1—Employee makes application for reemployment within 90 
days from date of discharge 


2—Welcome him back to the company 
3—Have employee complete “Review of Military Record” 
(Form G-244) 
4—Obtain photostatic copy of Military Discharge. If discharge 
is other than honorable, refer through established channels 
to Legal Department or Committees’ on Employee Benefits 
Plans before terminating military leave 
5—Arrange for preemployment physical examination by com- 
pany doctor 
a. If medical report is satisfactory, proceed as below (No. 6) 
b. If medical report is unsatisfactory, see columns 4 and 5 
6—Terminate military leave of absence 


7%—Discontinue reimbursement of National Service Life Insur- 
ance premiums 
8—Consider employee’s qualifications based on past service and 
military record 
9—Inform him of job to which he is being assigned 
a. Explain his new status by reason of seniority protection 
and new training involved 
b. Describe the job 
c. Hourly rate or salary 

1, Where job rates prevail employee receives rate for 
job assigned; 

2. Wages or salaries of all other returning employees 
shall include any general increases granted while 
he was away; 

3. Further adjustments may be made based on in- 
creased skill or increased demands of the job; 


Pas 
Employee Who Returns with Newly Acquired 


Skills or Greater Knowledge or Wants Job 
Other Than One He Left 


1—After taking steps 1 to 5 incl., Column 1, proceed as follows: 


2—Consider his qualifications on the basis of his past service and 
“review of military record” 


8—If better job not immediately available: 


a. Extend military leave. Extension not to exceed three 

months from date of discharge; otherwise approval of Com- 

mittee on Employees’ Benefits Plans required 

. Continue reimbursement National Service Life Insurance 
premiums 


. When a position appropriate to the ability of the veteran is 
not available in the department or the veteran indicates 
preference for work in some other department, the veteran’s 
department head will contact other department heads in an 
effort to place him most advantageously 


. In cases where a position is not available and no specific 
training can be decided upon, full details shall be immedi- 
ately reported by telephone or telegraph to heads of depart- 
ments for a decision and action 


. He should be offered an opportunity to use education and 
skill to the fullest, taking into consideration seniority 
acquired while away 


. If position in his own department or elsewhere in the com- 
pany is not readily available or a transfer cannot be made 
at once, he should be reemployed in the job to which he is 
entitled, and a transfer, if possible, arranged as soon there- 
after as practicable 


. If refuses all jobs offered, obtain resignation in writing 
If refuses to write letier, prepare statement for personnel 
records, citing reasons for his not accepting 


4—TIf accepts job offered, proceed from Item 6, Column 1 


\Reprinted with the permisson of the Company 


9— (Continued) 
4. If transferred or given higher job, rate will be ad- 
justed in accordance with job assigned 
d. Hours of work 
e. Overtime 
f. Holiday work 
10—Give him full information concerning local management and 
supervisory changes since he left 
11—Inform him of new developments in the industry and the 
company since he went away 
12—Inform him as to company policies which affect the depart- 
ment as well as the job to which he will be assigned 
13—Explain his status under company’s benefits plans (See 
Exhibit ‘‘A’’) ¢ 
14—When employee reports for work, explain details of the job: 
a. New phases since he left; 
b. Training required, if any; 
c. Rules and regulations, including starting and quitting 
time, lunch period, time clock procedure, etc.; 
d. Show him locker and cafeteria facilities; 
e. Explain safety regulations 
15—Introduce employee to staff members or department heads 
and fellow employees 
16—Inform him fully as to his rights as a veteran such as rehabil- 
itation, education and training opportunities made available 
through federal, state and local agencies, hospitalization, civil 
service credits, pensions, readjustment allowances, etc. 
17—Careful and considerate supervision must be given to the em- 
ployee until it is determined that he is properly placed 
18—If necessary to reject employee for any reason, case should be 
referred, through established channels, to Legal Department 
for review before any final action is taken 


3. 


Employee Who Returns and Desires To Pursue 
Educational or Training Courses under G. I. 


Bill 


1—After taking steps 1 to 5, inclusive, in Column 1, proceed 
as follows: 

2—Terminate military leave within ninety days after date of 
discharge 

3—Discontinue reimbursement National Service Life Insurance 
premiums ; 

4—Grant special leave of absence without pay: 

a. Special leave terminates within thirty days after comple- 
tion or discontinuance of study 

b. May apply for loan from company without interest to help 
defray expenses 

c. Required to return to company service during summer 
recess 

5—Application of company plans: 

a. Accrues no vacation for period of special leave or while on 
summer recess; however, period of special leave shall apply 
toward qualifying requirements 

. Receives no Accident and Sick Benefits while on special 
leave, but does receive benefits while at work during summer 
recess 

. Group life insurance remains in force if he pays required 
contributions 

. Pension will continue to be purchased provided he pays 
required contributions 

. Receives hospital and surgical benefits if he pays his con- 
tribution thereto ; 

. Receives no benefits under permanent total disability plan 
while on leave, but does receive them if they originate while 
working during summer recess 

6—When he returns to work: 

a. Terminate special leave 

b. Determine suitable job based on knowledge or skill ac- 
quired, accumulated seniority together with past service 
and “Review of Military Record” 

c. Proceed from Item 9, Column 1 
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4. 


Employee Who Returns Partially Disabled or 
Unfit for Former Job 


be 


1—After taking steps 1 to 4, inclusive, in Column 1, proceed 
as follows: 

2—Arrange for thorough medical examination to determine: 
a. Whether he is employable 
b. Limitation of his ability; i. e., type of work he is able to 

perform 
ce. Conditions under which he may successfully work 
3—If time off before returning to active service is necessary: 

a. Extend military leave of absence 
b. Continue reimbursement National Service'Life Insurance 


4—If physical examination reveals that he could be reemployed, 
but there is a condition which might subsequently seriously 
interfere with his work or jeopardize himself or his fellow 
workers, submit case to head of department for consideration 
or possible ultimate decision of Committee on Employees’ 
Benefits Plans 
5—When ready to return to active service, determine jobs avail- 
able, giving consideration to: 
a. All factors brought out in medical report 
b. Military service record 
c. Previous employment record 
(If unable to use employee in the same plant or area he 
left, effort must be made to find a suitable job in other 
areas or departments) 


6—Endeavor to find position in which he can work and feel a 
sense of worth-while accomplishement 


7—Give him choice of available jobs allowing him a reasonable 
length of time to make his choice 


8—After employee has accepted one of the available jobs, place 
him in the care of the Training Supervisor or immediate super- 
visor under whom he will work 
9—Give him training necessary for specific job, giving consider- 
ation to such factors as: 
a. His mental attitude 
b. His nervous condition 
c. Patience required in handling him 
d. Special methods to fit his condition 
10—If it develops after a reasonable time that job is not suitable 
for employee, another job should be found 
11—If disabled veteran desires vocational training, or it is appar- 
ent that vocational or special training is needed, either before 
going to work or after starting to work, which training may 
be available through veteran’s rehabilitation programs, or 
under G.I. Bill, employee should be advised of these provisions 
12—If necessary, he should be given a special leave of absence 
without pay, with the understanding that he will return to 
work within thirty days after completing such training course 
13—When employee returns to active service, proceed from 
Item 6, Column 1 


5. 


Employee Who Returns, Is Physically Unfit or 
for Other Reasons Cannot Resume Servic 
Immediately - 


1—After taking steps 1 to 5, inclusive, in Column 1, proceed as 
follows: 

2—Extend military leave if necessary. Extension not to exceed 
three months from date of discharge; otherwise approval of 
Committee on Employees’ Benefits Plans required 

3—Continue reimbursement National Service Life Insurance 

4—Send medical report or complete statement of case to head of 
department ; 

5—Where in doubt as to his ability to return, arrange for special 
physical examination ; 

6—When he is able to resume duties, consider his qualifications 
based on past service and military record. Proceed from 
Item 6, Column 1 


6. 


Employee Who Does Not Return to 
Company or Refuses All Jobs Assigned 


1—Terminate military leave within ninety days from date of 
discharge 


2—Discontinue reimbursement National Service Life Insur- 
ance 


3—Obtain letter of resignation. If employee refuses to write 


letter, prepare statement for personnel records, citing reasons 
for not returning 


Exhibit A 


Application of Company Plans 


Group Life Insurance and Pension Plan 


If did not withdraw, his contributions will be automatically 
reinstated on return to work. 


If withdrew contributions when military service imminent, 
at time of entering military service, or after entering military 
service, receives no pension credit but may enter as a new mem- 
ber signing new acceptance card after return to work. 


If withdrew contributions for reasons other than above, must 
have an acceptance card and pass medical examination before 
being accepted as a member. 


If does not file signed acceptance card within three months 
after return to work, case must have Insurance Department 
approval. 


If not a member of plan at time of military leave because of 
insufficient service, must sign acceptance card. Period of mili- 
tary leave will count in computing year of continuous service. 


If does not file acceptance card within three months of eligibil- 
ity date must pass medical examination. 


Hospital and Surgical Benefits Plan 


Employee may enter plan by signing acceptance card within 
thirty-one days of eligibility, if not previously a member. If 
was a member of plan previously but membership suspended 
while in military service, may be reinstated without signing new 
acceptance card. 


Accident and Sick Benefit Plan 
No benefits payable for period prior to return to active 
service. 


On return to active service, period of military leave shall be 
regarded as if employee had been in active service. 


Permanent Total Disability 


No benefits shall be paid if disability commenced while in mili- 
tary service. 


Tf becomes permanently and totally disabled after return to 
work, Committee on Employees’ Benefits Plans will determine 
whether or not benefits are payable. 


Waivers 

Not required to sign waiver on his return, regardless of physi- 
cal rating, provided he had not signed one prior to entering 
military service. 


It’s easier than falling off a steeple 
To put a simple tag on people. 


And grade them in their proper classes. 


Anti-diserimination 


in Industry 


HE Federal Fair Employment Practice Committee was 
4] Pre as a war agency under Executive Order 9346 
“to promote the fullest utilization of manpower and eliminate 
discriminatory employment practices.” With the war over, 
President Truman has stated that the FEPC will function 
during the reconversion period, and he has asked that it 
be established as a permanent agency. 

Regionally, New York, New Jersey, and Chicago have en- 
acted antidiscrimination laws, and Indiana and Wisconsin have 
authorized their industrial commissions to investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination and formulate programs of educa- 
tional enlightenment for acceptable practices. In Utah, a leg- 
islative committee has been appointed to investigate antidis- 
crimination practices and report back within two years. 

These developments have caused many companies to modify 
their application forms, hiring procedures and personnel prac- 
tices in order to eliminate any evidence of discrimination as 
to race, color or religion. In connection with the application 
form, changes have included the following: 


1. Request for information about race, religion and color 
are undesirable and best eliminated. 


2. Questions regarding birthplace of parents may be subject 
to possible interpretation of discrimination. Therefore, 
this item is being omitted from many forms. 

As to employment interviewers, companies are suggesting 
that they refrain from asking information about nationality, 
religion or color. Also, implications by an interviewer that 
special consideration will be accorded certain minority, racial, 
color or religious groups may result in charges of discrimi- 
nation. Recruitment of workers of specially designated races 
and religions through agencies, press organizations or family 


(Text continued on page 288) 


Tllustrations from booklet, ‘‘Man to Man,” copyright, 1945, by Ogd 
Associates, Inc., Rye, New York. Reproduced through Sfairteny of publisher: 


By generalizing you are able 
To tag all mankind with a label. 
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This procedure, it is plain 
Will never tire out the brain 


You can rate yourself as best 
By looking down on all the rest! 


ce BOY THOSE FOREIGNERS 
SURE LOOK FUNNY.’ 


TS 
) 
There are heights of virtue, depths of sin 
In every color of the skin. 


The judgment of a person’s worth 
Should not include his place of birth. 


OF HIM AND 
HATING HIM‘ 


So - -- amputate your prejudice, 
And take a man for what he is! 


All men, no matter what their race or creeds 
Should be evalued by their deeds. 
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(Continued from page 286) 


groups may likewise furnish the basis for 
a charge of discrimination. 


SCREENING PROCEDURES 


Uniform screening tests for revealing 
skill and personality factors are being used. 
These tests are being interpreted object- 
ively upon the basis of scores and estab- 
lished standards of job requirements. Writ- 
ten specifications for all jobs appear advis- 
able, as well as lists of standard qualifi- 
cations to assure placement on a sound 
basis of skill and personality traits. 

Psychological tests, personality inven- 
tories and performance records for place- 
ment, promotion, demotion and transfer 
are being scored and interpreted accord- 
ing to objective, scientific standards and 
procedures. It is believed that federal 
and state statutes will encourage man- 
agement to use scientific instruments of 
placement and promotion in order to sup- 
plement other less objective methods and 
assure equal opportunity for similar apti- 
tudes, skills and temperaments. 

Some companies are arranging for uni- 
form physical examinations of applicants 
for similar types of jobs regardless of race 
or color. 

PROMOTION, SENIORITY 

Establishment of standard company 
practices to new employees are safeguards 
against possible discrimination. These 
practices can be fully explained, in writ- 
ing, to new employees. 

They frequently include: 

1. Wage and salary policy, with 
starting rate and system of progression; 

2. Transfer procedures; 

3. Vacation and sick leave; 

4. Holidays and absentee policy. 

A written statement of general person- 
nel policies and practices may be used to 
eliminate the danger of racial or religious 
discrimination. The subjects covered can 
include the following: 

1. Merit-rating and personnel-inven- 
tory programs; 

2. Evaluation of personality traits 
and aptitudes; 

3. Seniority system; 

4, Promotions, demotions and _ter- 
minations; 

5. Training opportunities; 

6. Assignment of undesirable jobs 
upon basis of objective reasons rather 
than prejudice. 

NONSEGREGATION 

Grouping or segregating of employees 
on particular jobs or in departments 
can be on the basis of job skill and 
performance rather than on the basis of 
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racial, nationality or religious groupings. 

Off-the-job facilities, such as wash 
rooms and lunch rooms, libraries, and rec- 
reational areas, can be made available to 
all without formal company segregation. 

Reports indicate that most of the 
companies which established antidiscrimi- 
nation practices during the war are main- 
taining them, not for fear of prosecution. 
under antidiscrimination statutes but be- 
cause they have found them to be “good 
business.” The FEPC hopes that efforts 


along these lines will be continued. 


FEPC PRINCIPLES 


As with any legislation of a regulatory 
nature, interpretation of requirements is 
frequently facilitated by knowledge of 
specific cases. Thus, a brief history of 
twenty-five cases, as heard before the 
FEPC is reproduced from the commit- 
tee’s 1945 report." The names of the 
company or union involved are here 
omitted.’ 


“The hearings held by the committee 
pursuant to paragraph numbered 5 of the 
Executive order which authorizes the 
committee to ‘conduct hearings, make 
findings of fact, and take appropriate steps 
to obtain the elimination of discrimination’ 
have resulted in the establishment of a 
body of interpretive principles. . . . Not 
all.of the principles thus established have 
been included in the listing which fol- 
lows... 

“For the sake of convenience the se- 
lected principles have been arranged un- 
der five classifications: discrimination by 
employers; discrimination by unions; de- 
fenses to charges of discrimination; di- 
rectives; and enforcement. 


Discrimination by Employers 


“Facts Which Do Not Establish 
Discrimination 

“1. The fact that an employer hires no 
minority group workers or employs them 
only in small numbers may be considered 
by the committee in arriving at a deter- 
mination that such employer has discrimi- 
nated against members of minority groups 
in their efforts to secure employment. 
However, the mere fact that no mem- 
bers of minority groups or few members 
of minority groups are employed in any 
specific plant does not, in itself, consti- 
tute sufficient evidence to justify a find- 
ing of discrimination. The committee has 
found discriminatory hiring practices to 
exist, however, when (a) a company 
hired_no Negroes; (b) it contended, as 
justification, that ‘certain skills were con- 
centrated in certain nationalities’; and (c) 
the plant guard turned Negroes away at 
the gate pursuant to his function of de- 


1Preliminary Statement,” New York heari 
seit apen earings, February 


2This deleted information will be furnished Associates 
upon request, 


October, 1945 


terming ‘what applicants [were] en- 
titled to consideration for employment. 


“2 The practice of an employer of re- 
quiring applicants for employment to state 
their race or religion, or both, on applica- 
tion forms, or otherwise, does not violate 
the provisions of the Executive order but 
is a factor which may be considered by 
the committee in arriving at a determina- 
tion that the employer is discriminating 
against applicants for employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. The committee may, however, 
direct the removal of such inquiries from 
application forms for employment where 
it finds, after hearing, that the employer 
has engaged in discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices forbidden by the Executive order. 


“Facts Which Establish Discrimination 


“1, Facts showing that it is the policy 
or practice of an employer to hire mem- 
bers of a minority group as laborers or in 
custodial work only, regardless of their 
particular skills, are adequate to support 
a finding of discriminatory employment 
practices forbidden by the Executive 
order. 


“Q, When an employer recruits a sub- 
stantial group of skilled workers from a 
technical school numbering Negroes and 
Jews among its students, but fails to 
employ any of the Negro students and 
hires a proportionately small number of 
Jewish students, the employer is engaged 
in discriminatory hiring practices forbid- 
den by the Executive order. 


“3. Evidence that an employer has 
placed a personnel recruiting advertise- 
ment in a newspaper containing racial or 
religious specifications is adequate to sup- 
port a finding of discriminatory employ- 
ment practices forbidden by the Execu- 
tive order. 


“4, Evidence that an employer has sub- 
mitted to the United States Employment 
Service requests for workers containing 
racial or religious specifications is suffi- 
cient to support a finding that such em- 
ployer has engaged in discriminatory em- 
ployment practices forbidden by the Ex- 
ecutive order. 


“5. The discharge of employees who re- 
fuse to salute the American flag or to 
stand during the playing of the National 
Anthem because of their religious convic- 
tions constitutes a discriminatory employ- 
ment practice forbidden by the Execu- 
tive order. 


“6. Evidence that an employer has ex- 
pressed a ‘preference’ for employees of 
a particular race to subordinates en- 
entrusted with hiring responsibilities is 
sufficient to support a finding that such 
employer has engaged in discriminatory 
employment practices forbidden by the 
Executive order. 

“7, Evidence that an employer refused 
to hire a Negro craftsman on a war project 
unless he obtained a permit from a labor 
organization which barred him from mem- 


October, 1945 


bership on a parity with white crafts- 
men is sufficient to support a finding that 
such employer has engaged in discrimina- 
tory employment practices forbidden by 
the Executive order. 

“8. Evidence that an employer hires 
Negroes under a quota system which re- 
stricts employment to the approximate 
percentage of Negroes residing in the 
area is sufficient to justify a finding of 
discriminatory employment practices for- 
bidden by the Executive order since the 
quota system operates to the disadvan- 
tage of individuals in both minority and 
majority groups by permitting consider- 
ations of race rather than those of qualifi- 
tions and availability to operate. The use 
of the racial quota system to select em- 
ployees for layoff purposes is likewise con- 
trary to the Executive order even though 
it occasionally operates to the advantage 
of Negro employees and to the prejudice 
of white workers. The Executive order 
forbids discrimination against white as 
well as against colored employees. 


Discrimination by Unions 


“1. Evidence that a labor organization 
subject to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee bars Negroes from membership by 
practice, custom, tradition or other de- 
vices, rather than by written rule or con- 
situtional provision is sufficient to justify 
a finding that such labor organization has 
engaged in discriminatory employment 
practices forbidden by the Executive or- 
der. : ; 
“9. Evidence showing the existence of 
an agreement between an association of 
employers and a labor organization which 
prevents the employment or upgrading of 
qualified Negro workers on war projects, 
because of their race, is sufficient to justify 
a finding that both parties have engaged 
in discriminatory employment practices 
forbidden by the Executive order. 

“3_ Evidence that a building trades un- 
ion refuses to admit Negroes to member- 
ship and also refuses to permit Negroes to 
work on war construction projects so long 
as members of the union are unemployed 
is sufficient to justify a finding of dis- 
criminatory employment practices forbid- 
den by the Executive order. 

“4. Evidence that a building trades un- 
ion, composed entirely of white workers, 
opposes the employment of Negroes on 
war construction projects except on con- 
dition that the employer arrange to have 
whites and Negroes work on separate 
buildings is sufficient to justify a finding 
that the union has engaged in discrimina- 
tory employment practices forbidden by 
the Executive order. 


“5. Evidence that a union subject to 
the jurisdiction of the committee denies 
Negroes membership in its regular local 
but sets up an auxiliary organization for 
them, under which equal union rights and 
privileges are denied, is sufficient to justify 
a finding that such union has engaged in 
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discriminatory employment practices for- 
bidden by the Executive order if, in addi- 
tion, it (a) has a closed-shop contract 
with the employer and (b) refuses to 
clear Negroes for employment or orders 
them discharged if they decline member- 
ship in the auxiliary while indicating a 
willingness to become members of the 
regular local. 


“6. Evidence that a union has con- 
strued its contract with an employer so 
as to bar its Negro members from employ- 
ment in certain job classifications is suffi- 
cient to justify a finding that such union 
has engaged in discriminatory employ- 
ment practices forbidden by the Executive 
order. A finding of discriminatory em- 
ployment practice in such a case is pro- 
per even when the contract is not dis- 
criminatory on its face. 


Defenses to Discrimination Charges 
“Agency 


“Where personnel officers or other hir- 
ing agents have clearly engaged in dis- 
criminatory employment practices, the 
committee will not sustain a defense by 
the employer that such personnel officers 
or other hiring agents were acting outside 
the scope of their authority. The commit- 
tee has held that the prompt dismissal 
of an employment manager who refused 
to employ Negroes is a proper means of 
correcting such practices. However, where 
a company established that a request to 
the United States Employment Service 
specifying ‘White Christian’ workers was 
placed without the knowledge of any ‘re- 
sponsible’ official, the committee directed 
that the charge and complaint be dis- 
missed. 


“Partial Compliance 


“J, When an employer is charged with 
failing to hire Negro women contrary to 
the Executive order, because of their race, 
it is no defense for him to show that he 
hires Negro men. Partial compliance is 
partial violation and any violation is for- 
bidden by the Executive order. 


“2. The fact that an employer complies 
with the Executive order in certain of his 
plants is no defense to a charge of vio- 
lation in his other plants although this 
fact may be considered by the commit- 
tee in conjunction with all the other cir- 
cumstances as bearing upon a determina- 
tion of discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. 

“Confession and Avoidance 


“1, The contention by an employer 
that his white workers will refuse to work 
alongside Negroes is no defense to a show- 
ing that such employer has engaged in 
discriminatory employment practices for- 
bidden by the Executive order, particular- 
ly where it appears that Negroes have 
been traditionally employed in the in- 


dustry involved or in other war industries - 


in the area. 


“2. The contention by an employer rail- 
road that ‘the community served . . . is 
made up of a dominant white citizenship 
in which Negroes are not permitted to 
exercise control over white people’ and 
that consequently it cannot upgrade Ne- 
groes to positions in which they may be 
required to exercise authority over white 
workers, is entirely without merit. 


“3. An employer charged with discrim- 
inatory hiring practices under the Execu- 
a defense the existence of a labor contract 
authorizing or requiring discrimination. 


“4. An employer charged with discrim- 
inatory hiring practices cannot set up as 
tive order cannot affectively set up as a 
defense that his contractual obligation 
with an employee’s bargaining representa- 
tive requires him to employ only union 
members under a closed shop contract 
when he is aware of the fact that the 
union does not accept Negroes except as 
members of an auxiliary which is different 
in union rights and privileges. 


“5. The contention of a labor organi- 
zation that Negro building craftsmen re- 
fused to submit to an ‘agreement’ which 
would have permitted them to work only 
in Negro communities and then only on 
Negro buildings is not a valid defense to 
evidence showing that the union has re- 
fused to admit Negroes to membership 
and refused to permit Negroes to work so 
long as members of the union were un- 
employed. 

“6. When an employer has been duly 
notified that the committee will hold a 
hearing on charges brought against him 
but fails to be present or represented at 
the hearing, he cannot thereafter object 
to the findings and directives of the com- 
mittee. The committee may, in such a 
case, issue findings and directives if the 
evidence adduced at the hearing estab- 
lishes that the party charged has en- 


gaged in discriminatory employment 
practices forbidden by the Executive 
order. 

“Directives 


“In implementation of its power ‘to 
take appropriate steps to obtain the elim- 
ination of . . . discrimination’ the com- 
mittee may, after finding that a party has 
engaged in discriminatory employment 
practices, direct that it: 

“1. ‘Cease and desist’ from such prac- 
tices; 

“2. Adjust its employment policies and 
practices so that all needed workers will 
be hired or upgraded without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin; 

“3. Extend in-plant training to all 
qualified employees without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin; 

“4, Issue formal instructions to all per- 
sonnel officers and employees having au- 
thority to hire and upgrade workers, to 
carry on their activities in the recruiting, 
training, or upgrading of workers and 
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prospective workers solely on the basis of 
the qualifications of workers or applicants 
for employment without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin; 


“5. Give formal notice to all employ- 
ment agencies, public or private, through 
which it recruits workers or trainees, that 
it will accept workers for all classifications 
of work or training, solely on the basis of 
their qualifications without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin; 


“6. Submit monthly statistical reports 
revealing the classification of newly hired 
employees; 


“7. Abrogate wherever necessary provi- 
sions of existing contracts which are re- 
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pugnant to the national policy expressed 
in the Executive order; 


“8. Submit periodic compliance reports; 


“9, Eliminate all questions as to race 
and religion from employment application 
fOrISae ee 


C. E. Yount 


Management Research Division 


Bibliography suggested by the FEPC Chairman and his 
staff: “First Report, Fair Employment Practice Committee,” 
June, 1945. “Colored Labor in Skilled Trades,” The Man- 
agement Record for December, 1941. “How Management 
Can Integrate Negroes in War Industries,” by John A. 
Davis, New York State Commission on Discrimination in 
Industry, 1942. “The Negro Worker in Industry,” Special 
Research Report, No.1, American Management Association, 
1942. “Hunian Relations in Industry,” by B. B. Gardner, 
published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1945. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE National War Labor Board’s 

Southern Textile Commission has 
made public a guide-rate schedule of 
thirty-six job rates to be used by more 
than thirty textile companies under the 
commission’s jurisdiction. The highest 
rate in the schedule is $1 an hour, applic- 
able to “skilled maintenance worker— 
Class A,” which includes machinists, me- 
chanics, millwrights, plumbers and pipe- 
fitters, electricians and carpenters. The 
following five jobs in the schedule are “peg 
points,” or main anchor points, directed 
by the WLB in the textile decision early 
this year: 


Peg-point job Hourly rate 
Scrubber, sweeper, and outside 
AR ORS eters aie cin ssea ciacasrecere 55 
PACER AEC NOCI si, sete airs aoe elas 6144 
Spinning doflers sat. sare ss cas 5s .68 
Weaver, plain automatic (cotton). ay fs 
aooml fixer, CAM -cnmisnsmie aces lear oO): 


FRINGE INCREASES 


General Order No. 40, issued by the 
War Labor Board on August 20, gives 
employers the right to make voluntary 
wage or salary increases under WLB jur- 
isdiction without prior WLB approval, 
provided there is no adverse effect on 
price ceilings. One question that arises in 
interpreting the order is whether it ap- 
plies to nonbasic or fringe wage adjust- 
ments such as holiday pay, vacation pay, 
severance pay, call-in pay, and _ night- 
shift differentials. This question was an- 
swered affirmatively by the WLB on Au- 
gust 31 in the form of an interpretation 
to General Order No. 40, as follows: 

“TJ. All nonbasic wage or salary ad- 
justments or changes in working condi- 
tions which result in an increase in earn- 


ings (except those increases which are 
covered specifically by other general 
orders) are wage or salary increases 
within the meaning of this general or- 
der. 

“TI. Increases granted by arbitra- 
tion awards are wage or salary increases 
within the meaning of this general or- 
der.” 


MINIMUM WAGE 


The recent adoption of a basic mini- 
mum wage of $21 a week (5244¢ an hour) 
for retail trade employees in New York 
State provides a fair guide to the fate of 
bills now in Congress proposing an in- 
crease in the minimum wage in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from 40 cents an 
hour up to an ultimate 75 cents an hour. 
New York Industrial Commissioner Ed- 
ward Corsi has stated that the new re- 
tail trade minimum would mean pay rises 
for 110,000 workers. 

L. Metcalf Walling, Administrator of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, recently 
suggested to the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee considering the minimum wage prob- 
lem that a 75-cent minimum attained over 
too short a period of transition would raise 
serious questions concerning the effect on 
prices, employment, and profits. The bill 
sponsored by Senator Claude Pepper calls 
for a 65-cent minimum in the first year 
after enactment, 70 cents in the second 
year and 75 cents thereafter. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
on October 24, 1938, the minimum wage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
set at 25 cents an hour. The act called 
for 30 cents the following year and grad- 
ual increases in various industries up to 
40 cents after careful consideration by 
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industry committees, so as to attain the 
goal of 40 cents an hour throughout in- 
terstate commerce by October 24, 1945. 

President Truman has urged Congress 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
so as to raise the minimum wage but has 
not stated any particular figure. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from his message to Con- 
gress: 


“The foundations of a healthy econ- 
omy cannot be secure so long as any 
large section of our working people re- 
ceive substandard wages. The existence 
of substandard wage levels sharply 
curtails the national purchasing power 
and narrows the market for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and factories. 

“T believe that the goal of a 40-cent 
minimum was inadequate when estab- 
lished. It has now become obsolete. 

“Increases in the cost of living since 
1938 and changes in our national wage 
structure require an immediate and up- 
ward revision of this minimum. Only in 
that way can the objectives of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act be realized, the 
national purchasing power protected, 
and an economy of full production and 
abundance preserved and maintained for 
the American people.” 


WLB ORDERS 


Exemption of employers of eight or 
fewer employees from wage stabilization 
control under WLB General Order No. 
4 has been subject to a growing list of ex- 
ceptions ordered by regional boards. The 
list of exceptions as well as the order 
itself, is now eliminated by the action of 
the WLB on September 4. 


Orders 12-B and 30 


On the same day that Order No. 4 was 
killed, the board revoked Order No. 12-B, 
relating to wage and salary adjustments 
by state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments and agencies. On the same day it 
also revised Order No. 30 so as to pro- 
vide that voluntary wage increases up to 
the 55-cent substandard level may be 
made without WLB approval even though 
price relief is involved. Following is the 
full text of the revised Order No. 30: 


“Increases in wage or salary rates 
which do not bring such rates above 
55 cents per hour may be made with- 
out the approval of the National War 
Labor Board although the increase will 
be used in whole or in part as the basis 
for seeking an increase in price ceilings 
or for resisting otherwise justifiable re- 
ductions in price ceilings; or, in the case 
of products or services being furnished 
under contract with a federal procure- 
ment agency, will increase the cost to 
the United States.” 
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WAGE DECREASES 


Employers in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana have been reminded by the 
Dallas regional WLB that no action has 
been taken by the national board “to 
grant approval to employers for any wage 
reductions.” This refers, of course, to 
wage and salary reductions other than 
those authorized under General Orders 
5 and 9. The Dallas board gave the fol- 
lowing example of a wage decrease which 
might be a violation of Executive Or- 
der 9250: 


“An employer has an approved wage 
rate of 75 cents an hour for a certain 
class of employees. He requisitions 
workers on that basis. Then, finding 
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many unemployed, he lowers the wage 

rate to 65 cents. Such a decrease may 

be a violation of the wage stabilization 
law.” 

The penalties for unauthorized wage 
decreases are the same as those for wage- 
increase violations and the decrease vio- 
lations are much easier to discover. Em- 
ployees are more likely to contact WLB 
enforcement agencies in these cases. 


NEW WLB STATUS 


The WLB has been transferred to the 
Secretary of Labor by Executive Order 
9617. Following are pertinent sections of 
the text of this order: 

“.. . the National War Labor 

Board . . and all of its functions, 
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officers, employees, records, property, 
and funds are hereby transferred to 
the Department of Labor and shall, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this or- 
der, be administered under the super- 
vision, direction, and control of the 
Secretary of Labor, 


«“ 


. . . the provisions of this section 
notwithstanding, decisions made by the 
National War Labor Board in individ- 
ual cases brought before it pursuant to 
law shall not be subject to modification 
by the Secretary of Labor but shall 
have the same degree of finality as ex- 
isted prior to the issuance of this or- 
der . 4 


E. 8. Hornina 
Management Research Division 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


UGUST brought substantial declines 

in all payroll statistics except hour- 

ly earnings, which were only slightly low- 

er than in July... Actual and “real” week- 

ly earnings and average working hours 

all declined approximately 2% from July 

to August. Employment, man hours and 

payrolls showed even larger reductions 
over the month. ; 

In the year since August, 1944, only 
average hourly earnings have risen—all 
the other averages were well below the 
year-ago level. Wage-rate increases re- 
ported were again insignificant, averaging 
only 0.02% for all workers. The largest 
increases were in the silk and northern 
cotton industries. In the latter, almost 60% 
of the workers during the four months 
from May through August received in- 
creases averaging 6.5%. 


EARNINGS, HOURS 


The peak level for hourly earnings of 
production and related workers seems to 
have been reached in June. The August 
average of $1.104 was only 0.6% less 
than this high point, in spite of the 3.8% 
drop in the length of the work week. Of 
the individual industries, ten actually 
averaged higher hourly earnings in Au- 
gust than in June. Since August of last 
year, the average for the twenty-five in- 
dustries has risen 3.2%, with all but two 
industries — automobile and foundry— 
showing rises over the year. Since Jan- 
uary, 1941, hourly earnings have been in- 


ae Tue C INFERENCE Boarp asks its cooperatin; 
— for payroll v4 io covering the first normal wack: 

gt the August data was for a period 

noe the ue of the war. 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 
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Index Numbers, 1923= 100 


“929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 
creased 45.5% and since August, 1939, 
53.3%. 

Weekly earnings, in declining 2.2% from 
the July average, reached a point lower 
than during any month since January, 
1944. The peak level for weekly earnings 
was reached in March of this year, al- 
though the upward trend in hourly earn- 
ings continued until June. The August 
average of $47.90 was $3.09, or 6.1%, be- 
low this peak. The workers in nine in- 
dustries received more per week in August 
than in March. These were primarily 
nonwar industries—northern cotton, hos- 
iery and knit goods, leather tanning, meat 
packing, the four paper and printing in- 
dustries, and silk and rayon. All these 


industries except meat packing, as well. 


as six others, paid out a larger weekly 
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amount in August than in the same month 
of last year, although the average for the 
twenty-five combined was 2.2% less this 
August than last. 

With the cost of living receding slight- 
ly from the June-July peak, “real” week- 
ly earnings, or the amount of goods and 
services that could be obtained with dol- 
lar earnings, declined less. than the actual 
weekly average. Real earnings were 
1.9% less in August than in July. The 
peak for this series was also reached in 
March and the drop since then has been 
ie 1%. Since August of last year real 
earnings have declined 3.7%. But since 
January, 1941, and August, 1939, they 
have increased 26.3% and 38.38%, re- 


spectively. 
The work week was 0.8 hour or 1.8% 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average Average 
Average Average Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly Wee Bours ae noe Le Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings canes Total 
Earnings Earnings Production| Production Week per gees Man Payrolls 
Worker Worker Production Hours 
Actual Real | Actual Real Worker 
1OS4 cA CUSt ce terete sly $1.070 | $48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92 141.6 L313 260.7 
September............---- 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 
Octobertscke cee een OCS 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 
November jomiiclo sn ctse stares 1.079 49.42 45 .6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 Ueber 255.9 
Ne hem cs poebbecc} elcongipc 40,01.) 245,8.| , "44.8 200-7'4 18a) 187.6 | ali 72 bee eO rly Leee Uae 2a 258.9 
1945 January.............-...- 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202.4 191.5 190.9 180.6 93.9 1387.6 129.1 262.5 
Rebruary yee ce: 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 190.1 180.2 93.5 137.4 128.5 261.2 
March.........-.+-+++++++ 1.101 50.99 46.1 44.4 203.5 193.1 191.6 181.8 93.7 136.2 127.6 261.0 
INO BeoO ee CUNO RC EOR OMOT 1.101 50.13 45 4 44.4 203.5 192.3 188.4 178.1 92.3 134.0 193.7 252.5 
WEN AS 6 o.luogt son oun ogee 1.100 49 .62 45.0 44.3 203.3 191.4 186.5 175.6 91.5 130.9 119.8 244.1 
RU UUTRO eo ereraraltie theres ccalaleheleners 1.111 50.33 45.2 44.3 205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9 91.9 127.6 117.3 241.3 
AKG oncogacdmoapeDboao0 oC 1.1067] 49.00r] 44.3r) 44.2 204.47} 191.27) 184.17) 172.27 90.0r| 123.2r| 110.97) 226.8r 
INV VqUELo) ocieriso cn toe Oto 1.104 47.90 43.5 44.1 204.1 191.5 180.0 168.9 88.4 119.6 105-7 215.3 
rRevised. 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, AUGUST, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpUsTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
oes Hrnip lemnen teva serie sioe ermeecisae tenet eter eee $1.158 | $1.163 | $53.32 | $54.18 46.1 46 .6 46.7 47.2 
2 e = 3 fae cart eet nen tee ge, ena Sema eM EAD OTOH 1.273 1,.279r 46.20 49 .95r 36.3 39.1 42.1 42.3 
oe ae AUNG\eR sb 5a orota io DEO OEIC conn cat Geta ome orate . 833 . 835 34.81 35.16 41.8 42.1 42.8 43 .2 
palmar oe ae sera lo TeT TEN oraNe se teta yet eye na S7e8 (6 1.123 1.111 49.28 49.31 43.9 44.4 45.9 46.0 
re yon pr WehiEhse ae a coemIode o EO eNO O NOOO Renae oreo 954 .939r 39.85 39.67r 41.8 42.2 45.8 45.7 
ee ortho pretence een e teste ees eee rece eee cs tess .854 . 857 37.67 $7.81 44.1 44,1 42.8 42.9 
y ectrical manufacturing Son ey SERB Oto arn OI ene ae 1.169 1.166 52.84 53.23 45.2 45.7 42.2 42.4 
ae = Sees EAR RO OE CoO EID ON RECN ICI 1.055 1.045 46.98 46.76 44.5 44.8 44.1 44.5 
i ee : Lbs OOGS foreropeiclor tact ate onan teletrnel rojak oeyu*L inaniiapasouene . 866 .853 35.86 34.70 41.4 40.7 42.7 42.7 
Eee Steel. cee eee sere cenmanteetoe nc re ss erees 1.253 1.269 50.62 55.18 40.4 43.5 43 .2 43.1 
a inet tanning and finishing............-....6++-seeeeeeees .996 995 45.47 45 44 45.7 45.7 45.4 45.5 
aN er en ATUL W OPK eis os cosas rae wre ea a Ia ot a alan aeons 1.110 1.106r | 47.62 48 .30r 42.9 43.7r 46.9 46 .9 
: He pe, ing. .- 22 SG a Te ee We eee 947 .939 45 .25 44.79 47.8 47.7 40.9 40.9 
ae ee Se SOL SEOTOUERD Ger ts ORE OEMS OMn lta CeCe 1.044 1.035 48 .58 47.99 46.5 46.4 47.2 47.3 
poe ser Pai se5 Ste) SENS BERLE UR OIE. Ones SEI RCI. OIE . 930 . 929 46.05 46.13 49.5 49.6 44.8 44.8 
2 re igshisen en ea Pees Si acls. cei as fogenemnade tectum er ene a . 894 . 889 39.45 39.01 44.1 43.9 44.6 44.7 
rinting—book and Job............. eee c eee e etree eens 1.082 1.085 49.85 48.73 46.1 44.9 41.5 41.6 
Printing—news SaILRIsgaEe ree st ee 1.904 | 1.937 | 52.60 | 52.07 43.0 42.1 40.8 40.8 
WDD EE aca pase tag taceeseceecsceceeessenscrerirsttn) 1.287 | 1.954 | 56.22 | 58.49 | 45.5 | 46.7 | 47.0 | 47.0 
- ak er i eo OB easy cas easiest ber esekaeasuacticue tes 1.355 1.367 60 .90 64.47 44.9 47.1 47.0 47.0 
on : we TUDDET PLOMUCKS! oe cai. Hels vin giole cose vo sjersiwioie ainelels 1.051 1.057 48 .66 48.45 46.3 45.8 46.9 46.9 
Sipe hod ray ah occas va ine ttn 881 838 37.02 | 37.05 44.6 44.5 | 42.2 42.3 
en er Pen ne tai | eae 195 40.82 | 41.56 43.1 43.7 42.5 
1 Woolen and worsted goods Bats Anal tes Mts 930 ‘925 | 40.71 | 40.52 43.8 43.8 41.9 10.6 
i a pees re ME aL. ‘975 | ‘990 | 40.98 | 43.13 | 42.0 | 48.6 | 48.4 | 48.4 
pane ee MACHINELSHOPSyarecis arte.es se vals «> Weel eels 1,221 1, 227r 55.44 56.74r 45.4 46.3 45.5 45.8 
I, Fontes .. a- ney sasencie ns tevass es tnatarnnass 1.133 | 1.152 | 50.81 | 58.97 | 44.9 | 46.8 | 44.0 | 45.0 
ee E570) erence Be Oine er aac 1.182 1.194 | 54.64 | 56.45 46.2 47.3 46.1 46.2 
Pie ee ie cts, ee 1.359 | 61.15 | 61.94 45.2 45 ’ 
4 Hardware and mrpalb parte Cis. beside Sk... RSIS 1.117 | 1.119r | 49.75 | 50.76r| 44.6 ree aac 44 Gr 
; 2 ate El i es ee a ae ee 1.198 | 1.904 | 54.71 | 56.11 45.7 46.6 45.5 45.9 
25 INDUSTRIES) eee ee ne : 
_ er $1.104 $1.106r | $47.90 $49. 00r 43.5 44.3r 44.1 44.2 
ETT cick SL Oo eb SE eee Oe $ .912 | $ .920 | $41.19 
Peedi en ee ee eee TS: ; ne ts oe Woe yee 
- (So monica ens Cap Clo DiRW rea aD Ca RCE EORTC ae eee 1.291 1.313 60.32 63.36 46.7 48.3 44.6 44.6 
INDUATHINS soe. ath aman ateninan aes 
STEED $1.105 $1.107r | $48.02 $49.14r | 43.5 4A Ar 44.1 44.2 
Cee ae SI heidi He acd RR NES i. $1,242 | $1.240r | $56.16 | $56.23r | 45.2 46.4r |. 48.7 48.7 
eRe Re Oe NOE EES Eu ER OTT he O 1.437 1.442 63.36 65.37 44.1 45.3 48.2 
See footnotes on"page 295. nes 


mata 1a ee than in July. The aver- January of this year, working hours aver- early part of 1930. In five industri 
Bee 0 $ ours as less than during aged 46.2 a week, 2.7 hours more than in more hours were worked in August tan 
any month since September, 1942. In August and the longest week since the in January, Since August, 1944 the eae 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS!, AUGUST, 1945 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates. hecause they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings 
Weekly Employment | Total Ma 
InvustEy Hourly, Actual ~~ Worked foie 
Actual Real 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
Agricultural Implementenwc acs doacdek cd een 208.3 | 209.2 | 198.8 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 184.2 | 171.8 | 177.8 | 159.9 | 167.3 | 332.9 

: 8. , ; . .9 | 850.1 
Senet Seen sain e GIRS) b AIRES dine: s/s ack 4) soe. 0ietero 201.4 | 202.47} 158.8 | 165.7r| 143.8 | 155.07] 110.6 | 127.2r] 84.2 | 104.3 | 169.5 210.8r 

oot and shoe...... 158.7 | 159.0 | 144.3 | 145.8 | 185.4 | 186.4 87.7 88.5 79.9 81.2 | 126.6 | 129.0 

Mohler loa leper Aetotne tot inact Oe en k car 221.1 | 218.7 | 191.3 | 191.4 | 179.5 | 179.0 | 167.3 | 170.9 | 145.2 | 149.9 | 320.0 | $27.1 

Cotton—North ae ete ae seas ec eneeesewes 191.9 | 192.6 | 177.4 | 178.0 | 166.4 | 166.5 $2.8 34.6 30.3 31.9 58.2 61.6 

Electrical manufacturing Le. Oo iar 205.8 | 205.3 | 195.1 | 196.5 | 183.0 | 188.8 | 231.8 | 236.9 | 219.3 | 226.5 | 452.2 | 465.5 

Furniture rae eee ee enn eee ee neteeeees 204.1 | 202.1 | 188.4 | 187.5 | 176.7 | 175.4 | 102.7 | 103.1 94.8 95.8 | 193.5 | 193.3 

Hosiery and knit MOOUNCRT Ae eae ae atane ccc lh gore 226.7 | 223.3 | 202.9 | 196.4 | 190.8 | 188.7 Lr Fra | 70.7 63.6 62.1 | 144.8 | 138.9 

Iron and steel* Sitar ea Sooo oesenanor 210.2 | 212.9 | 147.9 | 161.3 | 188.7 | 150.9 | 110.8 | 114.2 Yih el 86.1 | 163.9 | 184.2 

Leather sae ATURE a ee, eee seein 204.9 | 204.7 | 196.3 | 196.2 | 184.1 | 183.5 | 72.9 | 72.8] 70.0] 69.4 | 148.1 | 141.9 
Lumber and TAVALE WERE KORE cle pnd iw -staserk 234.7 | 233.8r] 203.3 | 206.2r| 190.7 | 192.97) 46.3 48.3r} 40.1 42.67; 94.1 99.6r 

Meat packing. . ay ig SS Ge ae Eee eae He 200.2 | 198.5 | 192.2 | 190.3 | 180.8 | 178.0 S187 93.2 88.2 89.5 | 176.2 | 177.4 

PANIC ONGLVAENIBN sec cor tar tee cae fa Ustans 185.4 | 183.8 | 185.1 | 182.8 | 173.6 | 171.0 | 126.9 | 126.3 | 196.4 | 125.5 | 284.9 | 230.9 

Panerendinain irc ho percnce a: mc cieios eeu 184.5 | 184.8 | 176.6 | 176.9 | 165.7 | 165.5 | 114.7 | 113.9 | 109.7 | 109.1 | 202.6 } 201.5 

Paper products..... Street eee eee renee eee wees 196.1 | 195.0 | 181.1 | 179.1 | 169.9 | 167.5 | 157.0 | 158.8 | 145.4 | 146.4 | 284.3 | 284.4 

Printing—book and job... sete e eee e eee eees 165.7 | 166.2 | 166.4 | 162.7 | 156.1 | 152.2 | 117.6 | 114.9 | 118.1 | 112.4 | 195.7 | 186.9 

Printing—news and magazine................ 176.6 | 178.5 | 168.4 | 166.7 | 158.0 | 155.9 | 102.1 | 101.0 97.6 94.5 | 171.9 | 168.4 

Rubber Wiereree spe tatetelalaial mini ota'S syaie Mie. ayeual’a: <irsgovelteers 197.6 | 200.3 | 200.6 | 208.7 | 188.2 | 195.2 | 125.4 | 126.8 | 127.4 | 181.6 |] 251.6 | 263.6 

SURO ER YON Stace ian. cores cnhs de cnn aciracare 167.5 | 167.9 | 160.7 | 160.9 | 150.8 | 150.5 86.6 86.4 83.0 82.7 | 189.2 | 189.0 

Wool... Se RS Ae See eee 187.7 | 188.3 | 170.3 | 173.4 | 159.8 | 162.2 68.9 64.0 58.0 58.9 | 108.8 | 111.0 
Foundries and machine shops................. 213.1 | 214.17} 195.4 | 200.07] 183.3 | 187.17] 177.7 | 183.17] 162.6 | 170.87) 347.2 | 866.2r 

1 oundries......... pte e es eee cere eee eee 192.0 | 195.3 | 171.6 | 179.9 | 161.0 | 168.3 | 156.2 | 160.4 | 189.6 | 147.9 | 268.0 | 288.6 

2. Machines and machine tools 215.3 | 217.5 | 200.1 | 206.8 | 187.7 | 198.5 | 158.9 | 169.9 | 147.5 | 161.4 | 318.0 | $51.4 

Bo Heavy equipments sires wis as aie oc: oe oosrese 202.1 | 202.8 | 185.2 | 187.6 | 173.7 | 175.5 | 158.3 | 155.8 | 140.6 | 148.7 | 283.9 | 291.3 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 218.2 | 218.6r} 200.5 | 204.67) 188.1 | 191.47) 152.5 | 156.67] 140.8 | 146.67] 305.8 | 320.4r 

Be CPUROE FIEOUCLS soos. cS cane vigus as, scan ie 8 Sieunve 213.9 | 215.0 | 200.2 | 205.3 | 187.8 | 192.0 | 201.5 | 207.8 | 188.6 | 198.4 | 403.4 | 426.6 
VEFINDUBTRIES jcpsceeen et eek es tices vases 204.1 | 204.4r| 180.0 | 184.17; 168.9 | 172.27) 119.6 | 123.27] 105.7 | 110.97] 215.3 | 226.87 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are gi 
other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 Industri 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 
Source: Tue Conrergnce Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Eis Producti 
luction | Wage-rate 
Workers 
EEE LL eres 
1944 
Augisteeteea cee nace 0.4% 6.0% 
September.............. 0.3 5.4 
Qetobeseyseded: fnesralee 0.1 5.3 
Novem bet. ¢s0 a0 sto a,2 0.4 6.8 
December: .Ysose ee cee 0.1 5.8 
1945 
January..... Wotan Pee 0.2 5.3 
Rebruarycc<.a'sccsiees s+ 0.6 5.9 
1 Eel an area 0.4 3.8 
April Be ce aieetac ete 0.3 7.0 
Mavesinse. $2 es ac. 1.3 5.0 
a fhe So oe, Se CO er en 1.1 9.9 
Pall yatertoree te wo egeisic ae ci 0.4 5.3 
Mapaltess: 2525 Fs. 0.4 4.5 


age work week for the composite declined 
2.1 hours, or 4.6%, with only six indus- 
tries—leather tanning, the four paper and 
printing industries, and silk and rayon— 
averaging more hours a week Hosiery 
and knit-goods workers put in the same 
number of hours this August as last. 
Total man hours at 105.7 (1923=100) 
were lower in August than during any 


ustries,” aircraft and shipbuilding 


month since July, 1941, reflecting large 
declines in both employment and 
_working hours. They were 4.7% below 
the previous month and 19.5% below 
August, 1944. From the peak for man 
hours, which was reached in October and 
November of 1943, the decrease has been 
25.9%. But since August, 1939, man hours 
have increased 60.6%. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS ~ 


Employment dropped 2.9% in August, 
the twentieth decline in the twenty-one 
months since the peak of October-Novem- 
ber, 1943. As average hours continued 
their upward trend during 1944 after em- 
ployment turned downward, the decrease 
in the number of employed workers would 
seem to have been owing mostly to de- 
pletion of the labor market. But with 
the early months of 1945, the trend of 
hours was reversed and the accelerated 
drop in employment showed the effects 
of cutbacks in production. Since Au- 
gust of last year, employment has de- 
clined 15.5%. All the industries except 
news and magazine printing had fewer 
employed workers in August of this year 


than thay had a year earlier. But since - 


August, 1939, employment in the twenty- 


en for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, 


footnotes on page 295 
five industries combined has increased 
39.9%. 

Decreases in weekly earnings and em- 
ployment showed in a lowering of payrolls 
to a point below any other month since July, 
1942, although they were still higher than 
any month before then. The August in- 
dex of 215.3 (1923=100) was 5.1% low- 
er than the month before and 17.4% 
less than in August, 1944. Since Novem- 
ber, 1943, when payrolls were at their 
highest point, they have shrunk 21.9%. 
Six of the individual industries had larg- 
er payrolls in August than in either Au- 
gust, 1944, or November, 1943. They 
were the boot and shoe industry, leather 
tanning and finishing, paper and pulp, the 
two printing industries, and silk and ray- 
on—none of which could be considered 
exactly war industries. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


There were 6.8% more workers in the 
cement industry in August than in July. 
Average hourly earnings declined 0.9%, 
even though unskilled workers received 
slightly more an hour than during the 
previous month. Nine tenths of the ce- 
ment workers are classified as skilled and 
their hourly earnings decreased 0.9%. The 
work week of these skilled workers, and 
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ImpusTRY 


Agricultural implement...............+++0:: 
Automobiletsnccac mes aucteatle dereereveiemiee rots 
Boot and shoe 
Chemica] Ses. oan fers tess s oremisrntnie ssa" 

Rayon producing® yaacc..c.s tanec steels «= wie 
Cotton—North s.5.-3 sioner oe sles SoBe 
Electrical manufacturing.................+++++ 
urrnrture setters te cise cio orca. c)s were ne viers ore 
Hosiery and knit goods.............2.0+0008 
NPoneand steel eh esas eis wis clara te ere cielo a eless 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Lumber and millwork. ...............0-+eee- 
Meatpacking... c5 0) sstesaeed ores tcc a 
Paint and varnistine. .2osn.cee soc oss sie eele- 
Paperand pulp.2 225s sos. ewes scissile «oes 
Paper products... . 22-2225. scceseecccevenee 
Printing—book and job.............+seeeeee- 
Printing—news and magazine..............-. 
Rubber Seats ot ene sire estoientsis Oe eise < eles 


2, Other rubber products.................- 
Silkvand:rayon=ccccs cmc sre a eiele ees win slee 
Wool 

1. Woolen and worsted goods.............- 

2. Other woolen products®............++--- 
Foundries and machine shops.............+-++ 

MBE OUNGTICSS 4. sce nomics one eineie cleteie'ste 


Poe eee cence reenveereesveeesreres 


cls ely.ete le lel e we aie bh gib1@ ©) Oke ©. 0 oe 67» 6.0 0) 0) 001069 09 0), 


3. Heavy equipment............50:e eee eeee 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
BwOther products ce. scc sei ces c eveicie y eveiie. eis 


DE ANDUSTRIBS isc, ciarsiessic Boies ve, susyoye-sieeuninie’e ererelous 


See footnotes on page 295. 


consequently that of all workers com- 
bined, was substantially shorter than in 
the previous month, while the hours of 
unskilled workers dropped only slightly 
from July to August. Weekly earn- 
ings of all workers declined $1.59, or 3.7%, 
over the month. 

Hourly earnings of petroleum refinery 
workers declined 1.7% in August from 
their peak level of the previous month. 
Employment rose slightly, but the main 
factor in the decrease in hourly earnings 
was the shortening of the work week by 
1.6 hours or 3.3%. Weekly earnings nat- 
urally declined considerably, the August 
average of $60.32 being $3.04, or 4.8%, 
less than the July average. Both the un- 
skilled and skilled groups worked fewer 
hours in August and so received less an 
hour and a week than during the previous 
month. 

Employment in aircraft factories was 


Aut Maun 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average pours oe pllscae 
Hons eae bed Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug July Aug July 
ata 46.8 956 |$ .983 |$42.07 |$44.36 44.0 45.1 
Sst er oe 39.3 tiie 1.1147] 39.10 | 42.567} 34.9 38.2 
.979 ; 43.0 43 .4 . 696 .698 | 28.35 | 28.55 40.7 40.9 
path sd ee 44.8 45.4 805 .791 | 32.89 | 32.55 40.8 41.2 
WeOoST | aa 43.5 43.8 .761 7457) 29.48 | 29.497] 38.7 39.6 
. 927 ; 47.1 47.2 751 .761 | 30.43 | 30.90 40.5 40.6 
TESOL 46.8 47.1 . 926 .927 | 39.54 | 40.21 42.7 43.4 
TRTOL ae 45.1 45.7 .890 .912 | 37.74 | 38.21 42.4 41.9 
TeLOE EL. 44.6 44.6 . 7126 .718 | 29.17 | 28.11 40.2 39.2 
TRA fA lal fit be 40.7 43.8 . 980 .986 | 36.39 | 39.24 Cs fe 39.8 
1,025 212 46.8 46.7 . 837 .836 | 33.63 | 34.04 40.2 40.7 
VeSoeleis 43.2 43.9r| .849 . 8327] 33.99 | 84.697} 40.0 41.7r 
.997 ; 49.3 49.2 . 733 721 | 30.95 | 30.62 42.2 42.5 
1.067 | 1. 47.0 47.0 .875a 860a| 37.77a| 36.47a| 43.20} 42.40 
. 959 , 50.5 50.6 .687 686 | 29.82 | 29.23 42.7 42.6 
1.024 | 1. 46.5 46.1 .692 686 | 28.22 | 28.00 40.8 40.8 
1.316 | 1. 47.9 46.0 .668 .670 | 28.83 | 28.82 43.2 43.0 
1.326 |} 1. 43 4 42.5 . 795 .799 | 32.95 | 32.43 41.5 40.6 
1.358 | 1. 47.0 48.4 . 892 .902 | 37.05 | 38.16 41.5 42.3 
1.433 | 1. 46.3 48.3 022 | 1.030 | 40.84 | 44.35 40.0 43.1 
1.207 | 1. 48.6 48.8 . 788 786 | 33.80 | 32.79 42.9 41.7 
.915 5 48.1 47.1 .691 697 | 27.41 | 28.55 39.7 40.9 
1.013 | 1. 45.1 45.7 .833 829 | 33.30 | 33.63 40.0 40.5 
.989 | >. 45.9 46.0 .838 .823 | 34.28 | 33.55 40.9 40.8 
1.045 | 1. 44.0 45.4 824 .841 | 31.61 | 33.78 38.3 40.2 
aa ap al ti be 46.0 46.9 981 .980 | 42.10 | 42.77r| 42.9 43 .6r 
1.146 | 1. 45.1 46.6 941 954 | 38.91 | 40.20 41.3 42.1 
1.228 | 1. 47.0 48.1 .938 .948 | 39.66 | 40.87 42.3 43.1 
jee reek ale 45.4 45.8 .087 | 1.035 | 44.62 | 44.49 43.0 43.0 
1.189 | 1. 45.8 46.7 .885 .888r| 36.25 | 37.04r] 41.0 41.7 
1.259 | 1. 46.3 AT .3 .009 | 1.006 | 44.20 | 44.95 43.8 44.7 
$1.193 |$1 44.4 45.3r\$ .794 |® .794 |$32.49 |$382.727} 40.9 41.1 
$ .912 18 . 45.1 | 46.5 sees 
1.291 | 1. 46.7 48.3 coe 
$1.193 |$1 44.4] 45.47 
$1.324 |$1. 45.9 46.5 |$1.091 |$1.0917/$47.95 |$47.437r) 44.0 43 .5r 
1.455 } 1. 44.2 45.4 | 1.189 | 1.161 | 48.73 | 50.97 42.8 43.9 


reduced 4.5% in August, a smaller de- 
cline than those of the previous three 
months. Women made up a smaller per- 
centage of the total workers in August 
than in July, the difference being made 
up by an increase in the proportion of 
skilled males. Another indication that 
it was skilled women workers who were 
dropped from the payrolls was the fact 
that their hourly earnings were the same 
in the two months although they worked 
longer hours in August. With the skilled 
males, who are the most highly paid, be- 
coming a larger proportion of the total, 
hourly earnings of all workers rose slight- 
ly in August even though their average 
hours decreased fractionally. 

Shipyards employed 3.9% fewer work- 
ers in August than in July. Employment 
has declined every month since the peak 
was reached in October, 1943. The total 


_ drop since that month has been 49.7%. 


The proportion of men and women work- 
ers was the same in August as in the pre- 
vious month. Working hours of both 
groups were reduced by slightly more than 
one hour, but the women’s hourly earn- 
ings dropped 1.9% while the men aver- 
aged only 0.2% less per hour. Their 
weekly earnings showed a similar varia- 
tion—the women received $2.24, or 4.4%, 
less in August and the men $1.99 or 3.0% 
less. The hourly earnings of all workers 
combined were only 0.8% less than the 
peak level of July, but their work week 
of 44.1 hours was shorter than during 
any month since the latter part of 1941. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN AUGUST 

Hourly earnings dropped 0.2% in Au- 
gust. At $1.104, they were 3.2% more 
than in August, 1944, and 87.1% above 
the 1929 average. 


Weekly earnings averaged $47.90, 2.2% 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS,! AUG. 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Inpvustayr 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile? 


Rayon producin 
Cotton—North . 


Hosiery and knit goods 
LEP SICRG I rl Le ee Fe 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meebparking S:scstiot <i cbitwes «00k. i's s 
Paint and varnisb 
Paper and pulp 
Paper nraducthe eer. Sees ee es 
Printing—book and job...................05. 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber 


VICES bos GSR el. 2s ae eins ee a eee 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products*................. 

Foundries and machine shops................. 
1, Foundries 


ee 


ee cy 


Mat SROAVV OCUIPINER Goof ferereicha ain 6.85019, 9 00% 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
5. Other products..... Peet hyne cece we Shs ees 


RATINDURTRIER pene 6 eee ditt bene cece 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 


in a study of this character. 


1Production and related workers. For definition, see the March 


Management Record, page 80. 


2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 


tion and Taz ConrerENce Boarp. 


less than in July and also 2.2% less than 
a year ago. 

“Real” weekly earnings declined 1.9% 
in August. They were 3.7% below the 
level of August, 1944, but 57.6% higher 
than in 1929. 

Hours per week were reduced 0.8 hour 
or 1.8% from the July average. Since 
August of last year they have declined 
4.6% and since 1929, 9.9%. 


Employment declined 2.9% in Au- 


UnskILLED 


Average Earni 
a3 Average Hours 


Principally rugs. 


SKILLED AND SmMI-sKILLED 


Average Earni 
igen Average Hours 


per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug July Aug July Aug July Aug. July 
8 .963 |$ .971 |$44.70 |$46.01 46.4 47.4 181.212 |$1.216 |$56.09 |$56.74 46.3 46.7 
1.064 | 1.068 | 39.12 | 42.80r| 36.8 40.1 | 1.349 | 1.8627] 49.47 | 53.367) 36.7 39.2 
. 550 .641 | 25.05 | 24.11 45.5 44.6 | 1.005 | 1.008 | 43.03 | 43.70 42.8 43.4 
. 993 .987 | 46.44 | 46.48 46.7 47.1 | 1.279 | 1.266 | 56.65 | 56.84 44.3 44.9 
.788 784r| 33.56 | 33.107] 42.6 42.2 | 1.087 | 1.075r| 47.44 | 47.27r| 43.7 44.0 
. 849 .848 | 39.21 | 39.48 46.2 46.8 . 962 .969 | 45.66 | 45.99 AT 5 47.4 
. 938 939 | 42.94 | 43.54 45.8 46.4 | 1.354 | 1.357 | 63.53 | 64.09 46.9 47.2 
. 924 898 | 39.36 | 38.79 42.6 43.2 | 1.135 | 1.121 | 51.81 | 51.80 45.7 46.2 
.819 798 | 37.78 | 37.41 46.1 46.9 | 1.230 | 1.206 | 54.72 | 53.50 44.5 44.4 
. 985 998 | 39.11 | 42.33 39.7 42.4 | 1.836 | 1.855 | 54.63 | 59.72 40.9 44.1 
. 845 856 | 41.07 | 40.67 48.6 47.5 | 1.056 | 1.050 | 49.12 | 48.86 46.5 46.5 
.820 821r} 35.09 | 35.077) 42.8 42.7r| 1.220 | 1.2127} 52.82 | 53.587] 43.3 44.2r 
.812 807 | 39.53 | 39.382 48.7 48.7 | 1.068 | 1.063 | 52.88 | 52.42 49.5 49.3 
. 849 .862 | 42.13 | 42.39 49.6 49.2 | 1.166 | 1.145 | 53.55 | 52.76 45.9 46.1 
.793 .785 | 36.86 | 36.86 46.5 47.0 | 1.022 | 1.025 | 53.33 | 58.45 52.2 52.2 
. 786 .787 | 35.89 | 34.91 45.0 44.4 | 1.110 | 1.106 | 52.32 | 51.78 47.1 46.8 
. 937 .943 | 44.99 | 43.99 48.0 46.6 | 1.410 | 1.897 | 67.46 | 64.13 47.8 45.9 
. 900 .915 | 36.58 | 36.19 40.7 39.5 | 1.438 | 1.451 | 63.46 | 62.78 44.1 43.3 
1.017 | 1.079 | 44.04 | 51.68 43.3 47.9 | 1.368 | 1.389 | 64.49 | 67.29 AT 1 48.5 
1.064 | 1.1380 | 44.48 | 53.68 41.8 47.5 | 1.445 | 1.461 | 67.14 | 70.58 46.5 48.3 
. 798 .796 | 40.80 | 39.81 51.1 50.0 | 1.215 | 1.231 | 58.97 | 60.04 48.5 48.8 
. 829 .830 | 36.61 | 36.64 44.1 44.1 | 1.095 | 1.104 | 49.79 | 51.29 45.5 46.5 
854 .851 | 37.88 | 36.78 43.8 43.2 | 1.068 | 1.071 | 50.43 | 51.07 47.2 4T.7 
715 784 | 34.88 | 36.29 45.0 46.3 | 1.124 | 1.141 | 49.14 | 61.53 43.7 45.2 
. 992 993r| 45.81 |246.367r] 46.2 46.7 | 1.313 | 1.3237] 60.33 | 62.057) 45.9 46.9 
. 953 965 | 43.62 |§45.04 45.8 46.7 | 1.201 | 1.221 | 53.95 | 56.84 44.9 46.5 
1.056 | 1.068 | 49.38 | 50.60 46.8 47.4 | 1.250 | 1.266 | 58.77 | 61.09 47.0 48.3 
. 987 991 | 44.35 144.99 44.9 45.4 | 1.431 | 1.436 | 64.99 | 65.89 45.4 45.9 
. 966 968r) 45.13 | 46.27r| 46.7 47.8 | 1.241 | 1.2477) 56.57 | 58.007} 45.6 46.5 
. 999 984 | 46.86 | 46.14 46.9 46.9 | 1.289 | 1.303 | 59.66 | 61.72 46.3 47.4 
$ .921 |$ .9217/$40.63 |$41.367r]} 44.2 | 44.97/81.257 |$1.2627/$55.61 |$57.177| 44.3) 45.47 
$ .735 |$ .732 |$31.20 {$31.14 42.5 42.6 |$ .929 |$ .987 |$42.18 |$43.91 45.4 46.9 
.979 996 | 43.29 | 45.30 44.2 45.5 | 1.824 | 1.944 | 62.19 | 65.28 47.0 48.6 
$ .920 [8 .9207|$40.57 [841.317] 44.2 | 44. 9r/$1.256 |$1.2617|855.62 |$57.217| 44.4] 45.47 
$1.141 |$1.1347/$51.46 |$50.12r) 45.1 44.2 r|81.335 |$1.332 7/861 .39 |$62.02r) 46.0 46.6 
1.026 | 1.082 | 44.14 | 45.73 43.0 44.3 | 1.495 | 1.497 |f66.19 | 68.17 44.3 45.5 


Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tae Conrerence Boarp. : 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tae CONFERENCE Boarp. 


7Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 


rRevised. 


gust and was 15.5% less than a year ago, 
but 18.4% more than in 1929. 


Man hours were 4.7% lower than in 
July. At 105.7 (1923=100) they were 
19.5% under the August, 1944, index and 
only 6.6% greater than in 1929. 


Payrolls dropped 5.1% in August. 
They have declined 17.4% since August 
of last year but since 1929, they have 
risen 98.6%. 

In August, hourly earnings of the aver- 


and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 
aNot strictly comparable with data prior to June, 
averages for earlier months available at a later date. 


1945; revisions of 


age production worker were only 0.6% less 
than in the peak month of June, but 
weekly earnings were 6.1% below the 
peak attained in March of this year, and 
the worker’s real weekly return was 
7.1% below its peak in March. Fewer 
workers were on the payroll and plants 
were operated fewer hours than at any 
other time in the last three years. 


EuizaseTH P. ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity 


HE Board’s regular survey of earn- 

ings and hours in the gas and elec- 
tricity utilities covers data for June, 
1945, rather than July as heretofore, with 
the object of avoiding the distorting effect 
of the Fourth of July holiday. For the 
country as a whole, the hourly and week- 
ly earnings of the workers in the elec- 
tricity industry reached new peak levels. 
Hourly earnings of workers in the gas in- 
dustry were only slightly lower than their 
peak of last January, but weekly earnings 
showed a larger decline. 

The work week of the electricity work- 
ers was slightly longer, while that of the 
other workers showed a substantial de- 
cline since January, 1945, but for both 
groups working hours were longer than 
during any other month surveyed since 
January, 1932. 


GAS 


Hourly earnings of workers in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of gas averaged 
$1.035 in June for the country as a whole, 
a decline of 0.6% from the peak level of 
January but higher than any time before 
then. Two regions showed higher hourly 
earnings this survey than last—the South 
and Far West. In the latter, earnings 
were higher than in any of the other re- 
gions, averaging $1.125, or 0.4% greater 
than in January. Workers in the South 
received $.963 an hour, the highest ever 
received by them. While they were 3.1% 


higher than in January, they were still the 


lowest of the four regions. 

For the United States as a whole, aver- 
age weekly earnings declined 3.2% in 
June from the January peak level but 
they were 3.6% higher than in July, 1944, 
and also higher than at any time before 
then. Only in the Far West, where work- 
ing hours were lengthened, did weekly 
earnings increase. They averaged $53.29, 
1.8% more than in January, and higher 
than in any of the other regions. The larg- 
est decline in weekly pay was in the 
Middle West, where large reductions in 
both working hours and hourly earnings 
brought weekly earnings down 10% from 
their January average. 

Weekly working hours in the gas in- 
dustry averaged 45.9 in June for the 
country as a whole, 1.5 hours, or 3.2%, 
less than in January. The work week was 
reduced in all regions but the Far West, 
where the increase of 1.1% brought aver- 
age working hours back to the level of 
July, 1944. The Middle West showed 
the largest decline—6.8%, although work- 
ing hours in that region were longer than 
the average for the composite. The 
longest work week was in the South where 
the lowest hourly earnings were recorded. 


ELECTRICITY 


Workers engaged in the generation and 
distribution of electricity received higher 
hourly and weekly earnings in June, 1945, 


than ever before. The nation-wide aver- 
age of $1.154 an hour was 0.8% greater 
than in January. Hourly earnings rose in 
all regions but the Middle West, where a 
slight decline in the length of the work 
week reduced hourly earnings 0.3%. The 
highest hourly average was in the Far 
West, which also showed the largest in- 
crease since January. In spite of a rise 
of 1.8%, hourly earnings in the South 
were still the only ones lower than the 
country-wide average. 

Weekly earnings followed essentially 
the same pattern as hourly earnings. The 
average for the United States as a whole 
was at a new peak level and the averages 
for all regions but the Middle West rose. 
The workers in the Far West received the 
largest weekly return and showed the 
greatest increase since January. But the 
weekly earnings in both the East and the 
South were lower than the average for the 
country as a whole. 

The increase of 0.9% in the length of 
the work week in June brought the United 
States average to 45.5 hours a week, long- 
er than any other month surveyed since 
January, 1932. In the Middle West, the 
work week was fractionally shorter than 
in January, but the other three regions 
all showed substantial increases. Working 
hours averaged longest in the Far West 
where the workers averaged 48 hours a 
week, and shortest in the East with 44.6 
hours. 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1945 
Source: Taz ConreRENCE Boarp 
GAS ELECTRICITY 
UNSKILLED Sremi-SKILLED AND SKILLED UNSKILLED Sremi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
Date " ; 
A 
Average ate 2 Homnrnet Avera; Avera; Hour beh Average | Avera wie. Avera Aver Ao 
Hourly Weekly | Week per | Hourly Weekly | Week per |} Hour Wee Week per | Hourly Week! Week per 
Earnings | Earnings aula Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage arnings | Earnings Wage 
arne! 


Farner 
INSIDE PRODUCTION 


Earner Earner 


Januaty, 1948 .cctisss denne « | $.839 | $39.95r| 47.67] $1.062r| $51.75r| 48. 7rl| $.847 | $39.09r| 46.27] 81.1807] $54.81r] 46.5 
June, 1945,....................| 849 | 38.47 | 45.3| 1.055 | 49.38| 46.8]| .853 | 38.82| 45.5] 1.185 | 54.861 46.3 
INSIDE MAINTENANCE : 
January, 10800 noe | $.8457| $34.677| 41.07] $1.1237] $51.177| 45.67] $.851 | $36.93r| 43.4 | $1.21 
; : : ’ 2197] $55.24 : 
Jane NAG cc. eed vw cone fe O88 | 84.68 | 416 WT itea fs0-4t | “4aie 1 bal | 86.10 | 42.9 hares Pre eee 
OUTSIDE 

January, 1945.................. $.785 | $36.03r| 45.9 | $1.0637| $50,967] 47.9n| $.7677| $32,417] 42.27] 91.200 

! ; ' 52.35 
(anes Gewiest. <.tte. & 772 | 33.69 | 43.7| 1.051] 48.84| 46.5|| .788| 34.81| 44.2 : : E bae soe 


Nor; This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1945, p. 136. 


1.218 
rRevised. = 
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be = . 
EalABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY SKILL 
JANUARY AND JUNE, 1945 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Atty Wacr Earners UNSKILLED SmMi-SEILLED AND SKILLED 
Average 
Date and Region | Average | Average | Hours Indexes, 1923 =100 Sata Indexes, Average Indexes 
Het yy a e Average | Average Sure 1923 =100 Average | Average Hours 1923 =100 
= ly feekly | Week ’ Hourly Weekly 8 Hour Week SS 
Sarn- Earn- an Hourly Earnings|Weekly Earnings] Earn- Earn- Week E A E 4 eek 
ings ings e : F er | Hourly | Weekly fare ZBEDO r | Hourly | Week! 
Wage 7 vgs ee age | Earn- | Earn- 7nge ings Wa, pene Ear : 
Earner | Actual | Real | Actual | Real Earner | ings ings Barcen a el 


GAS 


a te lt es 


January, 1945 
etal a ei $1.0417/$49.70r 47. 47/194. 97/184. 47/190. 97/180. 6r $.8167)/$37.00r) 45.3 |181.77r]178.17/$1.076 |$51.297r] 47.7r]187.5 j175.2r 
Suede aaa 1.041 | 47.49 | 45.6 a a a a 8417] 37.477) 44.57 a a 1.068 | 48.897) 45.8 a a 
ee .934 | 46.82 | 50.1 a a a a .659 | 29.16 | 44.8 a a 1.023 | 53.64 | 52.1 a a 
x e West..| 1.063r] 52.94r| 49.8r a a a a .877r| 41.96r) 47.87 a a 1.089r| 54.537] 50.17 a a 
ue esa 1.120 | 52.59 | 46.9 a a a a .930 | 40.46 | 43.5 a a 1.143 | 54.13 | 47.4 a a 
June 1945 
United States...} 1.035 48.11 45.9 {193.8 |181.3 |184.8 |172.9 .810 | 35.37 | 43.7 |180.4 |170.3 || 1.068 | 49.36 | 46.2 |186.1 {168.6 
East. 1.038 | 46.65 | 44.9 a a a a .835 | 36.29 | 43.5 a a 1.065 | 48.05 | 45.1 a a 
South Siamate: ohare .963 | 46.26 | 48.0 a a a a .666 | 29.35 | 44.1 a a 1.045 | 51.45 | 49.2 a a 
Middle West. .} 1.027 | 47.67 | 46.4 a a a a .829 | 36.46 | 44.0 a a 1.055 | 49.38 | 46.8 a a 
Far’ West... .. 1.125 | 53.29 | 47.4 a a a a | .918 | 39.06 | 42.6 a a 1.151 |} 55.26 | 48.0 a a 
ELECTRICITY 


January, 1945 


United States... |$1.145r/$52.02r 


45.1 |187.7r}177.67|176.07)166.57]) $.8247}$36 447} 44.27]/172.7rj177. 47/81. 19571$54.057) 45.2 |187.67)170.4r 


Bashy oe" 1.174 | 51.68 | 44.0 a a a a .874 | 38.70 | 44.3 a a 1.209 | 53.21 | 44.0 a a 
South oA ae eae 1.0247r|-47.42r| 46.3 a a a a .677r| 29.587} 43.7 a a 1.1147] 52.37r| 47.0 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.1887} 53,927] 45.4r} a a a a .937r| 41.747] 44.67] a a || 1.2257) 55.74r| 45.5r| a a 
Far West..... 2.176: 1 55:65 1 47.8 a a a a .840 | 38.01 | 45.2 a a 1.223 | 58.22 | 47.6 a a 

June, 1945 

United States...| 1.154 | 53.29 | 45.5 {189.2 |177.0 |180.3 |168.7 .829 | 36.81 | 44.4 1173.8 1179.2 |] 1.205 | 55.05 | 45.7 |189.2 {173.5 
East. 1.183 | 52.77 | 44.6 a a a a .874 | 38.88 | 44.5 a a 1.219 | 54.41 | 44.6 a a 
Southien 2 .cies. « 1.042 | 49.10 | 47.1 a a a a .695 | 31.03 | 44.7 a a 1.131 | 54.07 | 47.8 a a 
Middle West. ./ 1.185.] 53.74 | 45.3 a a a a .920 | 40.57 | 44.1 a a 1.225 | 55.81 | 45.5 a a 
Far West..... 1.208 | 58.00 | 48.0 a a a a .891 | 39.51 | 44.3 a a 1.250 | 60.68 | 48.5 a a 


Nore: This table brings up to date asp published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1945, p. 135. 


a1923 data not available. rRevise 


FEMALE WORKERS 


Data were collected for female workers 
in both utilities, but, as in January, 
women made up so small a proportion of 
the total that separate averages for them 
are not shown in the accompanying tables. 


In the gas industry, the proportion of 


women dropped from 0.5% in January to 
0.4% in June. For a work week of 35.4 
hours, they received an average of $23.83 
per week, or $.674 per hour. Women com- 
prised 0.6% of all workers in the elec- 
tricity industry in both January and June. 


In the latter month their average hourly 
earnings of $.767 for 39.8 hours of work 
a week brought them a weekly return of 
$30.53, 


EvizABetH P. ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES and lockouts begun in Au- 
gust numbered 410, a sharp drop 
from the 500 started in July, according 


to preliminary data released by the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics. These August 
disputes involved 220,000 workers, sub- 
stantially fewer than the 290,000 involved 
in the preceding month’s strikes and lock- 
outs. A similar decline was evident in to- 
tal man days of idleness caused by strikes 
and lockouts, which receded from 1,500,- 
000 in July to 1,350,000 man days in 
August. 


- iM 


SEPTEMBER DISPUTES 


In each of at least thirty-six of the 
strikes begun in September, 1,000 or more 
workers were idle and in ten of the thirty- 
six as many as 10,000 employees were in- 
volved. Important strikes included the 
walkout of mine supervisors belonging to 
the United Mine Workers, the strike of 
some 43,000 oil workers’ and the elevator 
tieup in New York City involving 15,000 
members of an AFL union’ Other promi-- 


10i] Workers International Union, CIO 
2Building Service Employees International Union, AFL 


nent strikes were of AFL lumber and saw- 
mill workers in the Northwest, white-collar 
employees of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, and CIO textile printers and 
dyers employed in six eastern states. 
(See accompanying table.) 


SOFT-COAL STOPPAGE 
The Solid Fuels Administration has 
estimated that 16 million tons of soft 
coal were lost to the nation as a result of 
the mine foremen’s strike. Last spring, 
(Text continued on page 299) 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN SEPTEMBER, 1945 
Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Allegany Ludlum Steel Corporation............... 
American Brake Shoe Company..........++-++05 
American Thermometer Company.............-+- 
American Window Glass Company.............++: 


Armstrong. Cork Company. aaicicimierecr ner ae: 

Atlantic Basin Irom Worksise. 17s odes cere 

Bendix Aviation Corporation!................5655 

Borg-Warner Corporation*®. ... 6... 02. cess. see 
3 


Briggs Manufacturing Company..............++-- 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation...............- 


4 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company............ 
Chrysler Corporation’. . . ) Be too Hee OE 
G 


@baliamineiforemen-tenccccroce see eicrors nalts ois sre wlere 
Copperweld Steel Company..................0055 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company..............+ 
Ha Ca trick: Coke Company®. soso ccs ae seis oe 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation.............. 
General Foods Corporation®................00200% 
General Motors Corporation”, ................005 
Glen Alden Coal Company...............02000005 
The Globe Gompanyiirgsele a toeccs vie cles laine dare ons 
The B. F. Goodrich Company®. .............2.00% 
13 


Gophers Ordnance WOrkKs sha. cenit sie vor 
Hercules Manufacturing Company............... 
Martin Machine & Foundry Company............ 
Hoffman Beverage Company"™................0005 
International Harvester Company..............+: 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation®,............. 


LOTT leh (0d aur bon Soren ea ce CRC MO etme 
Murray Corporation of America................+: 
Nationa ube:Companyenays.scccdes feats oles s/h 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation.............. 
CAG workers ss sorecasce tte oc ecote wiretaps slants Wastes ass at 
Peninsular Metal Products Company.............. 
Pennsylvania Electric Coil Corporation............ 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company.................. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company........ 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation”, ...... 
Pittsburg aC oal Company) e re, ec nicest nce 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 
Pressed Steel Car Company.................00005 
Public Service Gas & Electric Company”.......... 


i 


BSilcrand FAY OM WOLKEIB 0 6s oracteriarare Hale wud es - 
SMIONS e COMPAR neioe'sn fisi0'0) eo INSTAR oele Maiden 


Spicer Manufacturing Corporation................ 
Suvanerehnerys workers** saasccsis select) aussee-s ano 
Nextilerdyers and Printersss cc1u/a« mee ana eto eaen as 
Whe-Phermoid:Company.... mssiciescves ae ceva oan 0 
United Fuel Gas Company.................000005 
Victor Electric Products, Inc..................00- 
Western Cartridge Company..................005 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation................ 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company........... 


Miscellaneous 
Bakeryadrivere a ateaid arts cvassucctpeenen aah aeeme iaceiinne 
Conestoga Transportation Company.............. 
Priedifnuitsworkers'zac »cnsaeee cite Poaleee leeae s 


Elevator operators and building service employees” ..| 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company”........... 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad................ 


Union 


Location 


Brackenridge, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Arnold and Jeannette, 


Pa. 
Millville, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Vandergrift, Pa. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 


) 
Glassport, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chicago, Il. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Chicago, TIl. 

Akron, Ohio 


Rosemount, Minn. 
Centerville, Iowa 


Newark, N. J. 
Canton, Ill. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvanial” 

1 


Detroit, Mich. 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Camden, N. J. 
(is 


Detroit, Mich. 
Saw Mill Run, Pa. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Montclair and the 

Oranges, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Kenosha, Wisc. 
Linden, N. J. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(8) 
Trenton, N. J. 
Southern W. Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
East Alton, IIL. 
26 


Stamford, Conn. 


New Jersey 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Santa Clara Valley, 


Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newark and Paterson, 


N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Date | Date 
Begun | Ended 
9/11 | 9/17 
20 uF, 
24 
11 | 10/1 
19 oa 
19 | 9/26 
Q1 46 
17 
26 +g 
4 4 
4 ie 
16 24 
11 
21 one 
Q1 24 
6 10 
21 |10/17 
11 } 9/12 
6 6 
5 ot 
Q1 =e 
16 aie 
28 ae 
4 Se 
7 19 
3 25 
6 16 
25 ae 
25 Sic 
17 23 
25 as 
20 25 
14 os 
6 
21 AG 
24 Se 
10 26 
23 28 
24 Q7 
17 | 10/4 
if ae 
17 ‘ 
14 | 9/27 
ue ae 
25 26 
] 6 
6 Q1 
17 | 10/12 
Exe ais 
4 26 
24 ne 
1 0 
25 
15 
a7 
11 ve 
6 | 9/26 
25 ae 
24 |10/14 
10 | 9/30 
Q1 24 
21 | 10/8 
1 ate 
13 oA) 
24 29 
11 | 10/5 
ui 8 


Number of 
Workers 
Affected 


170 
546a 
850 


250 
900b 
8,500 
1,640c 
450 
2,500 
8,000 
400 
965d 
2,150 
200 


October, 1945 


1Zenith Carburetor Division. |. 
2Ingersoll Steel and Disc Division. 
3Warner Gear Division. 
4Transportation workers. 
’Dodge Truck plant. 
ae ana Saeed plant. — 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 
8Kyle mine. or 
*Post Products Division. 
loDiesel Division. 
11Packinghouse workers. 
WForemen at six plants. | 
18Production workers at six plants. 
“Handlers, truck loaders an drivers. 
15Vesta No. 5 mine. | 
WShannopin mine in Greene County 
and Vesta No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6 in 
Washington County. i 
Employed in about 500 logging camps, 
sawmills and woodworking plants in 
5 Northwest States—California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. 
Employed by American Liberty Oil 
Company, Ashland Oil and Refining Com- 
any, Atlantic Refining Company, Central 
Poctae Company (Canton Refining Divi- 
sion), Chalmette Petroleum Corporation, 
Cities Service Oil Company (Delaware), 
Cities Service Oil Company (Pennsyl- 
vania), Crown Central Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, Elk Refining Company, Gul Oil 
Corporation, Humble Oil and_ Refining 
Company, Johnson Oi] Supply Company, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, National 
Refining Company, Pan American Refin- 
ing Corporation, Petroleum Specialties, 
Inc., Phillips Petroleum Company, Pure 
Oil Company, Republic Oil Refining Com- 
any, Shell Oil Company, Inc., Sinclair 
fining Company, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Standard Oi! Company (Ohio), 
Sun Oil Company, The Texas Company, 
and Union Oi! Company of California. 
WIn fifteen states, 
Machinists. 
21Midland mine. 3 Nike: 
22Outside repairmen in the gas distribu- 
tion department. 
2Employed in 58 shops. : 
“Employed by the Franklin and 
McCahan sugar refining companies. 
2Employed in about 200 shops in New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina and Virginia. 
26In 12 plants in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Derry (Pa.), East Pas os 
(Mass.), Lima (Ohio), Newark, Pitts- 
burgh and Sharon (Pa.) 
2/fmployed in 41 bakeries in northern 
New Jersey. — 
Employed in more than 2,000 office and 
loft buildings. 
2?Warehousemen. 


a1l10 machinists made 436 other em- 
ployees idle. 
b200 packers caused 700 other em- 
ployees to be idle. 
c40 foremen forced the company to send 
1,600 other employees home. 
d535 workers made 480 others idle. 
eThis figure includes both foremen and 
miners. 
fStrike of 59 workers in the shipping 
department caused the plant, employing 
approximately 900, to close. 
gStrike of 50 truck drivers made several 
hundred other employees idle. 
h5,000 production and maintenance 
workers refused to cross picket lines estab- 
lished by 400 office employees. 
190 machinists caused nearly: 700 pro- 
duction workers to be idle. 
jCaused plant to close. 
trike of 12,000 white collar workers 
made 87,000 other employees idle. 
lCaused 241 A & P Stores in northern 
New Jersey and Staten Island to be closed. 
m60 trainmen caused shutdown of 
Jones & Leughlta Pittsburgh works, mak- 
ing 10,000 other employees idle. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINAT ING IN SEPTE MBE R, , 1945— (Continued) 
Organization Affected Inj ait Date Date 1 recite of 
Union Location Begun | Ended Were 
. =e [eee Empl ks, 
Rex York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad®,..... CIO’ || Bronx, N. Y. 6 10 200 31K, seoployed! oy ABO a Nee. 
rate SAO Ae ae ee eo AFL | Columbus, Ohio 25 ; 400 et he drivers. 
SLO CEN Ser rata AC era PEK Ok TERIOR ls ‘i 6 g § Sea 
See OOS ae SERS een AFL New York, N. Y: 13 19 | 10,000 “Employees of Butte, Anaconda, Hel- 
Peter eps ee Ne ein Es eres AFL Pittsburgh, Pa. Q7 450 ena, and Missoula, Montana, newspapers. 
7 ghia eon ces LORRI CA Suclk cn ausipree CIO | Quincy, Mass. 26n tnd 43 nMembers of circulation department 
adio technicians : Ind. New York, N. Y. 11 TBs} 600 walked out on the 27th in sympathy with 
Refiners aay eye and Terminal C orpors ation®,,... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 13 an 140 the 43 composing-room employees, 
2) SE ES eee: or CIO | Detroit, Mich. 5 11 900 
Tugboat workers. . ee at Ay eee UMW) Philadelphia, Pa. 14 500 
Typographical Se aS eee eee | AFL | Montana 29 n.d. 
when John L. Lewis first raised the issue Horn, “directly ends the fiction of the as to the Labor Secretary’s position on the 


of foreman unionization, the operators 
rejected the demand. Mr. Lewis there- 
upon withdrew it, but served notice that 
he would press for it later. 

Intermittent discussions took place, be- 
tween the parties, ending with three 
meetings between Mr. Lewis and the own- 
ers’ negotiating committee the last week 
in September. 

Meanwhile, on September 21, supervis- 
ory employees struck in four Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation mines in the 
Pittsburgh area, demanding recognition 
of their United Clerical, Technical and 
Supervisory Employees Union, an affili- 
ate of District 50, UMW. A hearing be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
on the Jones & Laughlin case was sched- 
uled in Pittsburgh for September 27. 
However, further walkouts of supervisory 
personnel and picketing spread rapidly to 
other mines in western Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and West Virginia, until, on the 
29th, 102 pits were reported shut down 
and 45,000 men idle. 

Mr. Lewis wired Ezra Van Horn, Chair- 
man of the National Bituminous Coal Op- 
erators Negotiating Committee, in Cleve- 
land, attributing the “disturbed chaotic 
conditions” in the industry to the opera- 
tors’ refusal to grant union membership 
and collective-bargaining rights to the 
“50,000 foremen, supervisors, and tech- 
nicians . . . in the mining industry,” and 
requesting the operators’ committee to 
meet union representatives in Washing- 
ton on October 1 “for the purpose of set- 
tling the question involved.” He warned 
that the UMW would feel free to “take 
such independent action as may be re- 
quired” should the operators fail to accept 
his “invitation.” 

In his reply Mr. Van Horn agreed to 
the meeting only if Mr. Lewis would first 
order the men back to work, and went 
on to point out that the current contract 
between the operators and the UMW spe- 
cifically exempted supervisory employees, 
numbering 25,000 from union member- 
ship. Mr. Lewis’ request, said Mr. Van 


United Clerical, Technical and Supervi- 
sory Employees of the Mining Industry, 
division of District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, being an independent and 
autonomous union and exposes it as an in- 
tegral part [of the mine workers’ union].” 


Questions Number Organized 


In a second telegram to Mr. Van Horn, 
Mr. Lewis ignored the operators’ request 
that the idle workers return to their jobs 
and placed the entire responsibility for the 
trouble on the operators, reiterating his 
request for a meeting. In Mr. Van Horn’s 
reply it was asserted “only 915 managerial 
employees out of a total of 25,000 such 
employees in contract mines” were mem- 
bers of the supervisory union, according 
to “your own fiscal records. Your 
demonstration strike, planned for months, 
has brought out only 2,300 supervisors, or 
Jess than 10% of the total number. A 
majority of these have been compelled 
to cease work by coercion, intimidation 
and personal assault, incited and exercised 
by local talent and paid officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Your 
failure in this effort is now to be rectified 
by your very thinly disguised advice to 
the production workers to strike, and thus 
compel other supervisors to stay away 
from work and duty.” Sessions would 
be resumed with Mr. Lewis on the min- 
ers’ return to work and solution to the 
difficulties sought by the “orderly, estab- 
lished processes of our agreement which 
you are now violating by conducting an 
illegal strike.” 

On October 6, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach met with representatives 
of the operators and Mr. Lewis in an ex- 
ploratory session, and again on the follow- 
ing Monday and throughout that week. 
During negotiations, Mr. Lewis made a 
three-point proposal which was reported 
acceptable to Secretary Schwellenbach but 
to which the operators, fearing that they 
might thereby commit themselves to rec- 
ognition of the foremen’s union, proposed 
a clarifying paragraph. Accounts differed 


suggested addition, but in any event he 
adjourned the conference indefinitely on 
October 15 after making three additional 
proposals, all to no avail. 


Were Miners on Strike? 


In a ruling handed down by the West 
Virginia Unemployment Compensation 
Board of Review, unemployment com- 
pensation was denied miners idle in a 
foremen’s walkout last year in West Vir- 
ginia. On October 10, the Pennsylvania 
State Unemployment Bureau decided that 
the miners as well as foremen were in- 
volved in a labor dispute and would there- 
fore have to wait five weeks for jobless 
benefits, instead of the one week expected 
by some miners. This ruling was appealed 
by twelve miners to the Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Review at Har- 
risburg. 

The stoppage came to a dramatic end 
on Wednesday, October 17, when Mr. 
Lewis sent a telegram to “officers and 
members of all local unions in all districts 
affected by the present stoppage.” He 
promised to resume efforts to gain recog- 
nition for the foremen’s union at a “later 
more appropriate date,” and instructed all 
UMW members to cooperate with the 
operators and supervisory employees in 
reopening the struck mines by October 22. 
(At the time the strike was called off, there 
were an estimated 210,000 workers idle 
in five states.) Mr. Lewis ordered dis- 
trict officers to file 30-day strike-vote 
notices with the NLRB in the event of 
“any attempt by individual coal com- 
panies to assess and collect fines . . (from) 

. our members for participation in the 
present stoppage.” This was agreed to 
by the operators “despite the fact that 
we are under contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America to do so.” 


Vital Facts Obscured 

How many supervisory employees there 
are is a moot question, Mr. Van Horn 
putting the figure at 25,000 and Mr. Lewis. 
at 50,000. Neither is it known how many 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 
All Occupations Manufacturing 
SS Ee 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees' 
ie 
eo Beginning in Period Piha: Separations 
Man Days | (1935-1989 | ———— >, ——7—7 | sssionst 
Workers E roictce lose Miscella- agar 
Number | Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits* neous‘ | Discharges*| Layoffs® 
housand) 
TOS O eras cree creo as arate Tadey ala uebelonroterbusiions Magee rete 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 85.97 $7.02 
DR a ate, aie CUTER OS UICC CO CRCRERCH COICO RCECT C 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 86.59 
NOS QR cicte a ciate retale atetetcterarraterersieio seuarevs 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 $9.82 
VOSS Fre crcrsarccleteronccreretattberehetoiere-cisis-e Suen qrars 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 $2.23 65.20 
VOSA ee ierce cis tele sis eiciets lnvoterrete rete le ielecsieccvecss 1,856 1,467 19,592 TA 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
MOE eS odo 8 stad Gono OOSiEA Gono aod crLe 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
OSG erererere cites terete evecare cliore tein coeucusione/ a oreus 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
NOS Tein cnirn cial s:oietere: exclebauataiebs fete aneya“ire 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
OSS oes ore leie aieie «eile siebele sisters wissee sevens 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
OS Oresecet corer re ieista: ois sisisieysre) slsehet cere oiere sieis 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 .52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
DAG etree cre ar rareieevereusiislctsietc chee oiele'aleeie 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
OSE eeeteiere crs aetctetel ciclancis wisvs state slebeare 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
a OP rarer rcreuererayereieitinis tes) sier orci ienexsinloteroue ete 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
QAS revi ccralavenelo creroletelatee tera: ovehers-oteleien efetats 3,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 1k 7.07 89.64 
DAA ere reer ave orstioieies sioks ever cleteloveie\sineieferisiieheileye 4,956 2,116 8,721 252 781.8 761.0 5.9 Vat 7.2 73.0 
AA SAT piste rata stevostetersie cheteleie shen etl’ 501 198 959 251 ee: 6.2 4 af 6 6.3 
September...... nS Ot OAS CT 408 207 786 249 7.6 6.1 8 .6 6 6.1 
OGtODER Tacien cre erin ssreds esi cnausierosnysyerp 430 222 756 250 6.4 5.0 es 6 .5 6.0 
INOviemi ber vesccr-siereicters es sietesais. s1siGisyaieue 845 201 789 248 6.0 4.6 xe) 6 5 6.1 
Mecember ane ccscolac eves vane wee 264 92 887 248 5.7 4.3 A 6 .5 75.1 
NO45 eTanuary pamwciiels ferrets orad -jalsiotenel ars 240 44 228 248 6.2 4.6 3 aks .6 7.0 
Rebruary.. ccste-ciscreciss oe» ersse oe 310 109 412 249 6.0 4.3 38 alt aid, 5.0 
DMAP CH streetcar ol reatarelcaeuncsuniersrors 400 210 860 249 6.8 5.0 4 aki Af 4.9 
IA oatl Xrteiete heats eleie aio eitionere aiawencars 450 285 1,330 Q45 6.6 4.8 4 6 8 4.7 
IVE say eeheae tees Wee cSeyehee oe ola oho’ alias ohare ait 425 310 2,025 7240 7.0 4.8 4 6 1:2 5.0 
Athen 2e aaah cdiga och One cerroenere 485 292 1,725 234 7.9 5.1 A Ai a, 5.9 
df cae aan fee ote a aie ree p500 p290 p1,500 7224 r7.7 5.2 4 6 71.5 75.8 
[Ag USt Selon Neto es ene p410 220 71,350 pl9s8 | pl7.6 6.2 p.3 p.7 pl0.4 ps.7 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudice 


to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 


2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 


3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 


4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
hia desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; %. ¢., separations 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons, Begin- 
ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were included 


6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However, a 
short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation. 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
separations, 
_aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with pre- 
viously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only, 


in miscellaneous separations, 


stayed out on strike. Mine operation 
requires supervisory workers to inspect and 
make safe the mines before the miners 
enter, and therefore the absence of super- 
visors made it impossible for large num- 
bers of miners to work. At no time did 
Mr. Lewis accept the view that the miners 
were on strike or that there was any vio- 
lation of the UMW contract with the op- 
erators. 

There has been considerable speculation 
as to the reason for Mr. Lewis’ unexpect- 
ed action in calling off the strike. “Ob- 
viously,” said a spokesman for the UMW, 
“the government has failed to settle the 
matter” and the move was made “in the 
public interest.” 


LABOR TURNOVER 


The highest monthly gross separation 
rate on record since World War I, com- 


pPreliminary 


bined with a firm accession rate, reflected 
a net decrease in manufacturing employ- 
ment of about 1,600,000 workers. Gross 
separations from manufacturing indus- 
tries totaled 2.4 million workers in August, 
at a rate of 176 per 1,000 employees on 
payrolls at the beginning of the month. 
This is more than double the revised 
July rate of 77 workers per thousand. Al- 
though the ratio of quits rose from 52 
per 1,000 in July to 62 per 1,000 in Au- 
gust, the dominant factor in the sharply 
increased rate of total separations was the 
593% increase in the rate of layoffs which 
rose from 15 to 104 workers per 1,000. 
Accessions totaled 57 workers per 1,000 
in August, a negligible decline from the 
revised July rate of 58 workers per 1,000. 
Three quarters of the gross separations 
occurred in the metal, rubber, and chemi- 
cal groups, generally considered as muni- 


n.a.Not available. rRevised. 


tions industries in wartime. In general, 
says the BLS, readjustment of employ- 
ment in the durable goods industries has 
been basically accomplished. 


G. M. GraysBit, Jr. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Annual Wage Film 


The CIO is producing a sound-slide film 
on the question of guaranteed annual 
wages. The film will use animated car- 
toon characters “to tell the story of 
how the guaranteed annual wage affects 
family life and what it will mean in the 
prevention of unemployment.” It has 
been designed for exhibition in union 
halls and will take approximately fifteen 
minutes to run. The film and records will 
be offered to unions at $12, the cost price. 


October, 1945 


Cost 
of Living in 
September 


IVING COSTS of wage earners’ fami- 
lies declined slightly in September 
as measured by THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
index. This was the second consecutive 
monthly decline after standing at a twenty- 
four-year high in June and July. The Sep- 
tember all-items index was 106.2, dropping 
0.4% from the August figure of 106.6 
(1923=100). However, this is 1.1% high- 
er than the September, 1944, level. The 
purchasing value of the 1923 dollar rose 
0.4% above the August level to stand 
at 94.2 cents in September. 


COMPONENTS 


The component indexes of housing, 
men’s and women’s clothing, and gas and 
electricity remained unchanged at their 
respective August levels. The total fuel 
and light index fell 0.1% to 97.4, owing 
to numerous reductions reported in fuel 
oil prices. Similarly, reported cuts in re- 
tail gasoline prices were the chief factor 
in the decline of 0.1% in the sundries in- 
dex, which was 115.3 in September. 

The food component showed the great- 
est drop, falling 0.9% from the August level 
of 113.9 to the September figure of 112.9. 
This decline in the food index reflects 
the generally lower prices reported for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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INDIVIDUAL CITY INDEXES 


For the third consecutive month, de- 
creasing living costs were observed in an 
increasing number of cities. Declines in 
the all-items indexes ranging from 0.1% 
to 1.7% occurred in 54 cities. The great- 
est decline, 1.7%, was noted in Newark, 
while Parkersburg, West Virginia, and 
Providence showed declines of 0.9%; 
Bridgeport, Muskegon and Pittsburgh fol- 
lowed with declines of 0.8%. Lower 
prices reported for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, fuel oil and gasoline were the ma- 


-jor factors for the declining indexes in 


these cities. 


Four West coast cities—Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Francisco-Oakland, and 
Spokane—shared first position among cit- 


1938 


ALL (TEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1939 


1940 


194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 


ies where increases were noted; their Sep- 
tember indexes climbed 0.2% above the 
August levels. Increases of 0.1% occurred 
in Akron and Trenton, while no change 
was reflected in Houston and Indianapolis. 
Unavailability of data has caused the 
temporary suspension of the compilation 
of indexes for Front Royal (Virginia) and 
Meadville (Pennsylvania) . 

Bridgeport and New Haven were the 
only cities in which the indexes for this 
September were lower than September, 
1944. Indexes for the remaining sixty 
cities are higher than they were a year 
ago by percentages ranging from 0.1% in 
Cleveland to 4.0% in Huntington (West 
Virginia) . 

G. M. Grays, Jr. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date Average of Food Housing! Sundries Value of 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas oBee 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1944 September............. 105.0 111.34 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95,2 
LODEFE ote eas ode 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November’. cee ts cone 105.3 db bi ba 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
December.............. 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
OSG DATITALY So aucyohe aa sievelsioreys 105.7 112-1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
Mebroary.. a/ccncae seis ter 105.5 W1L2 91.0 94.3 103.6 | 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
Manchin cones fere cin nt aor 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103 ,8- 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
ADTs a0 s.c.ccistre hacroeare 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 115-3 94,5 
May aceite tures 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94,2 
SNC sore cere eens 106.9 114.8 91.0 94.7 103.8 _ 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
Sarl eerie ae eA ee a 106.9 114.9 91.0 94.6 103.8 . 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 115.3 93.5 
ANI guste sore: 106.6 113.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 115.4 93.8 
Septembers..6 s.062% 2. 106.2 |» 112.96 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.2 
; saat ae 
Aug. 1945 to Sept. 1945....... 0.9 | | | Be 0 | 0 me ee 
Sept. 1944 to Sept. 1945...... ans +1.4 ee 1 +1. % +1. - +1. ‘- +1. ie | 0 0 +1.3 -1.1 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and October 15. 
*Includes 


fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


aBased on food prices for September 14, 1944, 
bBased on food prices for September 13, 1945 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity dif 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which ec 


Source: 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Citr 
Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
Akron 
Foods 2 oe tirctionctanbtetole 149.2 149.1 
Housing!ses de. o in tert 113.8 | 113.8 
Clothing erst. se fae 129.3 | 129.5r 
Fuel and light.......... 114.3 | 114.3 
Housefurnishings....... 120.6 | 120.8r 
Sundriesitzseccct-n ere 124.2} 124.2 
Weighted Total....... 5 


ee a 


er 


ee ee 


lOtHING sents sees cel 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... ; 
—linthit Rossen —eceen + 125. 
Weighted Total....... 130 
Birmingham 
Mood serirass cnesodetas 157.2 159.5r| 154.0 
Housing !3. oon oe< ete 105.7 | 105.7 | 105.7 
Clothing = asien Se oree 131.9 131.6 130.1 
Fuel and light.......... 105.0 | 105.0] 101.8 
Housefurnishings....... 120.2 120.2 120.2 
Sind rissa cree cen: s\< aie" 121.0 121.0 121.3 
Weighted Total....... 129.2 129.9 128.0 
Boston 
Od aerestatensiste 5 pare ote tere 138.0 138.6 136.8 
13 Eiitytil eemand siode oma 103.5 103.5 103.5 
Clothing acta. eee 128.9 129.2 128.8 
Fuel and light.......... 118.9 | 124.8] 122.6 
Housefurnishings....... 126.4 | 1296.4] 122.6 
Sundries............... 120.1 120.1 116.6 
Weighted Total....... 124.2 124.9 193.1 
Bridgeport 
OOd ae cert etiosiera els 135.8 138.0r|} 139.2 
Housing!.............0. 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 
Clothing scpascsace sac. 128.9 128.9 128.3 
Fuel and light.......... 119.4 | 122.4] 120.0 
Housefurnishings....... 127.38 | 127.3 | 126.6 
Sundriest of, es 128.4 128.4 128.5 
Weighted Total....... 125.8 | 126.8r] 126.9 
Buffalo 
I ipotaza Ears ean eee ae 145.8 147.7r| 144.6 
Housing Scones sks | 212.8 112.3 112.4 
Clothing. <.3.;.%..~.% Stale ocd 129.3 127.9 
Fuel and light.......... 113.7 113.4 110.2 
Housefurnishings....... 129.6 | 129.67) 129.4 
Sundriesyss caps asic cussauet.« 126.5 126.5 126.7 


‘Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. 


Tar CoNFERENCE Boarp 


erences in price level or standards of living. They 
hanges may be compared with those for other cities. 


P t 
oe jae Noahs ae 
Cirr Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
ai ifn raat Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 a to 2 ere 
Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 Sept. 1945 wert tees 
ao Chicago 
+0.1 +1.6 Foods. c0s-0 dine eats «tas 145.9 146.9 0.7 +2.2 
0 0 Housing!...............| 105.8 | 105.8 0 
=o" | e-c 372 Clothing v2 sawn oo 133.7 | 1383.7 +2.9 
0 +1.6 Fuel and light.......... 99.9 99.9 +1.0 
-0.2 +1.5 Housefurnishings....... 130.0 | 129.97 43.7 
0 +0.6 Sundriesinanntmeccem re. _118.1 |_ 118. 3 +0.4 
Weighted Total....... 3 6 
Cincinnati 
Food 2280s c atemtevers eeierevas 
Housingt: 27 i 0500 oe 
Clothinigee came tee ciel: 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries: 04 .G5 secre he oe ane 
Weighted Total 
Cleveland 
Food #0 3cn oie econ 
Housing eetcrscct ss ote 
- Clothing?-.ccinae eens 
; Fuel and light.......... 
: Housefurnishings....... 
0.2 Sundrieshisiacieniesiene se 
+0.8 Weighted Total 
Dallas 
-1.4 +2.1 Food... 2.200.026. 50: 
0 0 Housing assess. = 
+0.2 414 Clothing).z-aa ede oe 
0 +3.1 Fuel and light.......... 
0 .0 Housefurnishings....... 
0 0.2 Sundries: 3246s See's i 
=0"5 +0.9 Weighted Total 
Dayton 
0.4] +0.9 Hood santnagacieteiess nea se pe.si 
0 0 Housing! isin ccs necteee 
0.2} 40.1 Clothing Fees . 
~4.7 -§.0 | Fuel and light.......... : 
0 +3.1 Housefurnishings 3 
0 CC) Sundriesjacacn ns ere stes : 
-0.6 | +0.9 Weighted Total +1.9 
Denver 
-1.6 04 | PE OOd Spt torte vores ; : é -1.4] 42.1 
0 0 Housingta5 ee eeseis oe ‘ ‘ : 0 0 
0 +0.5 Clothing ¥rosrcmontie te +0.2} +1.2 
9.5 Hi fs Fuel and light.......... +0.4} +0.6 
0 +0.6 Housefurnishings 0.1 -5.1 
0 -0.1 Sundriestsrmcsus terse : : : 0 +2.7 
-0.8 0.9 Weighted Total........ 0.4} 41.5 
Des Moines 
21-8 13 0st ti) Fooda ss fnmctaee tect 135.4 | 186.8r| 137.2]| -1.0] -1.3 
0 -0.1 Hotsing i... caves cae 105.3 | 105.3} 105.3 0 0 
0 +1.1 Clothing teva onic dein os 138.2 138.0 133.4 +0.1 +3 .6 
+0.3 +3.2 Fuel and light.......... 121.8 | 121.8 | 120.9 f 0 +0.7 
0 +0.2 Housefurnishings PC 126.0 126.0 126.1 | 0 -0.1 
0 0.2 Sundries. oo. 00.6... ce 121.8 121.8 119.9 0 +1.6 
Weighted Total....... 124.6 | 125.0 | 123.9 0.3 | +0.6 
Detroit ha 
Food. ......+.sssse00-+ 149.1] 150.9 | 145.7 -1.2| 42.8 
Housing!............... 107.0 | 107.0 | 107.0 0 0 
Clothing... 0.02... 1.05. 136.4 | 136.4] 133.8 0 +1.9 
Fuel and light. Ee OS PO 114.6 114.4 112.1 +0.2 +2.2 
Housefurnishings Pea 126.2 | 126.2] 126.0 0 +0.2 
Sundriesicvswin. cavers 130.7 |_ 180.7 | _ 128.8 0 +1.5 
Weighted Total....... 180.8 | 181.3 | 128.8 0.4 | 41.6 
rRevised. 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tae Conrerencre Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in pri ivi 
eres d $ 4 ; price level or standards of living. Th 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with Reels other aa 


Index Numbe P ta, 
o Jan... 1939 = 100 Changes eae ey 
Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 Ciry 
Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 a. es Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 ad sherk pees ges 
Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 ais Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 
SS ce a a : ; 
Duluth 
ee ee Ar eee ee 141.1] 142.8 -1.2| +8.2 | Food......... 
Housing! 100.2 | 100.2 0 Bite] Mousings ics ence ci ons 
Clothing. Bisisi6Ma/ sve) afte “Us ah 189.8 189.0 +0.6 42.7 
Fuel and Right... 2 108.4 | 108.6 —0.2 +0.8 
ousefurnishings....... 143.7 | 143.0 +0.5 | +2.4 | Housefurnishings.....__ 
Sundries............... 119.9] 119.9 0 | +2.4 Sere eae 
Weighted reotal, 4-47 2. 125.9 126.3 -0.3 +2.4 


es 
a 


Fuel and light.......... n.a. na. : 
Housefurnishings....... n.d. n.d. 132. 
Uren Soe te ew, 


ASoeehene weer ee 5 2 
SA TOO OORT 3 9 9 0 
Pace, Seago oe 130.4 130.4 0 +4.7 
Fuel and light.......... 114.8 | 114.8 0 +1.2 
Housefurnishings....... 129.4 | 129.5r 0.1 -0.6 
Simdfiessscaso2c4). eo <3 123.1 123.1 0 +7.9 
fede nies 8 0 


Oe ae ee ee et a) 


2 ee oe ee Sas 
Fuel and light.......... 109.5 | 109.2} 108.07) +0.3 +1.4 | Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 128.8 | 128.87} 129.4 -0 -0.5 | Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries...........-... 120.7 120.7 0 +0.2 LOS coer eae a 

Weighted Total...... 125.8 | 126.07 0.2 | +2.6 
—oooooeeeeeeeOOOOOOeOele"l®wlweeleeeee———IOOOR_OOOSSS a 

Houston 

Wood £52 eo ee 146.2 146.1 +0.1 fd, Ge FOO i: ots dts cious wos ele aime 
Housing". ..6....88 2 105.7 | 105.7 0 =aie |) Housing ysis 0:45 at ele-ointe 
Clothing. <a... ee 129.5 129.5 0 +1.8 by. 
Fuel and light.......... 84.8 84.8 0 0 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 118.4 | 118.47 0 +0.9 Housefurnishings 
Sundries. 2 ise. te te, Se 122-7|) 123.0 0.2 +1.2 Sumdries:iss.2t o,-. seine 

Weighted Total....... 125.0 125.0r 0 +1.2 


a eee ae 149.0} 151.0] 146.9] -1.3] +1.4 
Plowings. 6... p23 ML T4Ap Ik 17 0 0 
Glothing 2.82 129.0] 129.07} 127.3 0 +1.3 
Fuel and light.......... 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 182.1.)- 182-1 | -129.2 0 42.2 
Sundries. :.4,5....s0 a& 129.1 | 129.2] 117.0]/ -0.1] +10.3 
Weighted Total....... 131.7} 132.3 | 126.6] -0.5] +4.0 
twi lly, 15 and October 15. .Not available. Revised. 
eed Gast Gumewt data. ae: s : 
03 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity 
show only changes in living costs in each city, 
Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Ciry Aug. 1945 Sept. 1944 
S 9 Sept. 
Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 Sept, ee Sept. «OAS 
Milwaukee 
Woody ae cance + csieterare ons 142.7 145.7 143.6 -2.1 —0.6 
Housing’ se taniine ee 103.4 | 103.4] 103.4 0 0 
Clothing eceyonssreoratetelelers 140.0 140.0 135.0 0 +3.7 
Fuel and light.......... 112.3 | 112.3] 109.8 0 +2.3 
Housefurnishings....... 129.1 | 129.1 | 127.9 0 +0.9 
Surmdries cis cine sicroranacens 122.5 122.5 121.0 0 +1.2 
me ictehited Total © Sis sails beCg | ke O20 20s Ue eee Totaleeeeee 126.1 | 126.9 | 125.1 -0.6 +0.8 
Minneapolis 
Wood fade ore one ciscess es POLS 153.1 150.9r -1.0 +0.4 
HVOuSiNg sas cecee cases. LOSey |b  LOSs7 a 10327, 0 0 
Clothing Sear eesese cee 136.2 | 186.2r| 134.2 0 41.5 
Fuel and light.......... 105.4 | 105.3 | 104.3 +0.1 41.1 
Housefurnishings....... 126.0 | 126.07} 122.6 0 +2.8 
Sundries fers oereveral lances 123.3 123.5 120.6r -0.2 +2.2 
Peicwtied otal cso: [128.2 |e Oe ea Motalae coe 128.2 | 128.6r| 126.77] -0.3 |] +1.2 
Dea Ssakc cig Grid [cond eens borden 9 for ret | SN ae 
Hood er cnet cocdiscrnass 166.6 170.1 158.8 -2.1 +4.9 
Housing reece ys eiae 115.2 115.2 E522 0 0 
Clothing sieec se sis crea 129.9 130.9 133.4 -0.8 -2.6 
Fuel and light.......... 115.5 | 115.5] 114.6 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings....... 121.9 | 121.9] 120.1 0 41.5 
Sundriesseee nap nsccpanse:s 121.6 121.6 120.6 0 +0.8 
Weighted Total....... 133.4) 184.5} 131.1 -0.8 +1.8 
Nee nee 
Newark 
Foods s.ntnen © ceases 138.8 144.2 135.6 -3.7 +2.4 
lousing*cceycscotissts 101.4 101.4 101.4 0 0 
Clothings sect oasis es on URE arf et.7 126.4 0 +1.0 
Fuel and light.......... 103.7 104.7r} 102.8 -1.0 +0.9 
Housefurnishings....... 134.1 | 134.87) 132.6 -0.1 +1.1 
Sundriess.202o sncce> o0s 119.5 120.1 119.4 0.5 +0.1 
Weighted Total....... 123.6 125.8 122.2 -1.7 +1.1 


ese Sec Sere 9 
Housing sisrasci cas oy sre So 
Cicthingee.0% oer 9 
Fuel and light.......... 108.1 
Housefurnishings....... 128.1 
Sundriess.r- si. csc py ies) 


Weighted Total....... 


sere eee eee ewe eee 


i 


———EEE, 


——_——_—— 


4.9| -3.3 
124.4] -0.1| +8.0 
111.6 -0.3-} -0:1 


——_—— |] —_—_——____ | 


Weighted Total....... 
nnn TRREEEEEEEEEEE 


Clotlitigs cies bocce. : 

Fuel and light.......... 85. 
Housefurnishings....... 124.1 
Sundries} .<. aces sos 0 123.3 
130.7 

New York 
EGOd tenet es break 141.2 
Housing ier eee aso ccele 100.8 
Clothing! asic. secs as 134.7 
Fuel and light.......... 109.8 
Housefurnishings....... 182.7 
Sundriesiensc. caceual 123).7 
Weighted Total....... 125.9 
Omaha 

OOG ate hres ster ee 149.5 
Hotising! sav. c. cnn. ae 100.6 
Clothing y-snr sve cn 132.0 
Fuel and light.......... 108.3 
Housefurnishings....... 145.3 
Sundriesi: Ss iis.ccucsasin « 125.9 
Weighted Total....... 128.5 


a | | | 


139.8 0.9 +1.0 
100.8 0 0 

136.0 -0.1 =170 
107.5 0 +2.1 
131.2 0 +1.1 
121.4 0 +1.9 
124.8 -0.4 +0.9 
148.3 =07 +0.8 
100.6 0 0 

127.0 +0.1 +3.9 
106.5 =On +1.7 
139.9 +2.0 +3.9 
121.2 0 +3.9 
125.7 -0.1 +272 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. 


Tar CONFERENCE BoarD 


differences in price level or standards of living. They 
which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Aug. 1945 |S ept. 1944 
t 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Crrr 


Sept, 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 to 0 
3 if Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Rood cent tees sieeee 145.6 148.8 144.3 2.2 +0.9 
Housing: wa eeeinedb ein 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 0 0 
@lothingiaie ie ele ste vile 124.9 124.9 124.7 0 +0.2 
Fuel and light.......... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 132.0 | 132.0} 128.9 0 +2.4 
Sundries; ashieccisnsts + aise Lad 116.57 0 +1.0 

Weighted Total....... 126.2 127.3 125.2 -0.9 +0.8 
ehh eeteeenee eens EE eS aT 

Philadelphia 

Hood Maw sete nites 141.3 
lSODENIS crancovocgoDET 102.7 
Clothing feneie tenia: 132.1 
Fuel and light.......... 115.6 
Housefurnishings....... 131.5 
Sundries:pceaiess. vedic: 125.6 

Weighted Total....... 

Pittsburgh 

Hood haseeins enced ners 
Housingtae ect tite 
Clothing eee 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Stndylesiserawasirtesse 


Weighted Total 


rr 


ee 


Clothing} Sw ...eaees : 
Fuel and light.......... ‘ 
Housefurnishings....... : 
Sundries#hacteet cds eae 116. 
Weighted Total....... 128.6 
Providence 
Wood Ascetic ate 146.2 
Housing toys sieiaiete eterges 103.3 
Clothing> ane senna 135.2 
Fuel and light.......... 109.4 
Housefurnishings....... 126.2 
Sundtiessen) eaves 125.8 


Weighted Total....... 


Sie aOR GOK UO +38.8 
LOSING i crete slereteretenieee 0 

(OlGwlant- conse hocLodugos +1.7 
Fuel and light.......... +1.1 
Housefurnishings..... aio +0.2 
Sundries®. mn.2 heme +1.8 


Weighted Total....... 


ee 


Ce ee 


Clothings dec... maine . ; 

Fuel and light.......... 109. 109.7 +0.1 +1.8 

Housefurnishings...... .| 124. 124.8 0 +2.3 
IOS ars nc ees 122, 123.1 0.8} +0.1 


open as memes ‘ : . -1.7 
Housing!..........++45 .| 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 0 0 
Clothing. neteveeeees ..-| 184.0 | 183.0 | 131.7r} +0.8 +1.7 
Fuel and light.......... 123.6} 119.6] 117.9}, +8.8] 44.8 
Housefurnishings wteien ..| 189.5 | 1388.7] 135.97) 40.6) +2.6 
Stindries in 026 ccc ees 130.4 131.6 128.3 -0.9 +1.6 
Weighted Total....... 130.2 130 .8 128.0 0.5 | +1.7 
rRevised. . 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source 


. 
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Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


show only changes in living costs in each city, 


which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Ind Nimbe P t 
ih Jans, 1899100 ane " meh ee aoe 
: Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 7 Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 oh Eauics Sept. 1945 | Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 =? g, aes 
Sept. Sept. 194 pt. 1945 | Sept. 1945 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane aeengeeiod cis paeee 
Hoodia. < 148.8 | 151.7] 145.6 -1.9] +2.2 Food 
Ria as iat nny . . Oe |e ROOD atin fared vs 145.5 | 144.77] 1 
Tan sack sas ws 188.1] 138.1] 188.1 0 DD OAL ETEDT) Ree Saini 102.0] 102.0 | ozo] 0 | 0” 
Clothing fois css 131.5 | 1381.87} 129.9 0.2 | 41.2 Clothing...............] 124.5 | 124.5 | 124.0 0 +-0.4 
Fuel and light sicharwvaeveyste a 115.8 116.0 118.6 —0.2 +1.9 Fuel and light.......... 134.7 134.7 133.9 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings....... 180.9 | 181.8} 181.2 -0.3 -0.2 Housefurnishings....... 182.7 | 132.7 | 132.9 0 -0.2 
DUNGrIes een ciiccicic 122.3 122.4 121.4 0.1 +0.7 DUNGTICs mek haces 119.9 119.9 117.9 0 +1.7 
— Weighted Total.......[ 184.1 | 185.07] 182.5 0.7 | +1.2 Weighted Total....... 127.8 | 127.57) 125.2|| +0.2| +2.1 
SS ™F0°.:—(‘7%“*—“""—080080808080—— 
Sacramento Syracuse | 
Food. eee Reet kee 149.1 148.3r) 148.1 +0.5 +0.7 Food ecient ak 144.6 145.9 142.4 -0.9 +1.5 
Housing! aiaisafalhisrerane ae 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 0 HMousingives ack cece 116.2} 116.2] 116.2 0 0 
Clothing os 5s. » 141.8] 141.8] 187.8 0 +2.9 Clothing menascrgsrtee ce 133.3 | 133.37} 132.7 0 +0.5 
Fuel and light.......... 80.8| 80.8] 80.8 0 0 Fuel and light.......... 120.1} 120.1| 114.2 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings....... 140.6 | 140.6] 144.4 0 -2.6 | Housefurnishings....... 130.5 | 180.3 | 132.27 40.2] -1.8 
Sundries™oe ey cot 124.8 124.8 122.1 0 +2.2 hilt Lamendodorid Gur 2 OL 120.1 118.7 0 +1.2 
1 Weighted Total....... 128.2 128.6 126.7 0.3 +1.2 
—ooIII IIISS{[=[[={=[=**[>>—]—>—=_xq{K{]{[{]{q][{[>>>[[>>[][=>S[[—[——=——[xEx[][lx]_oUooooEoEoyySy]lUS™™hl_™_™OOeee 
Toledo 
3 4 .6 : Food. 4 eaten erage eroueua Smee 149.1 149.8 143.5 -0.5 +3.9 
eames | fslleens|| cous oe Mea nee fo) | 8 
: : : : : OUNIN DS ereretatete clei oteelouaee : or f +0.2 +2. 
Fuel and light aS 117.4 116.8 114.7 +0.5 +2.4 Fuel and light.......... 109.6 109.6 107.6 0 +1.9 
Housefurnishings Sara sisters 117.9 117.9 118.7 0 -0.7 Housefurnishings....... 122.8 122.8 122.9 0 -0.1 
Sundriets paste 8 ac 2317.6 | 117.5.) 116.1| 0 +1.2 Sundries...............{ 129.1. 129.17} 127.8 0 +1.0 
Weighted Total....... 126.7 127.3r} 125.0 0.5 +1.4 Weighted Total....... 131.0 131.27} 128.5 —0.2 +1.9 
a ERE 
St. Paul Wausau, Wis. 
Moods. aeecstsclicde es 141.5 143.0 141.1 -1.0 +0.8 I eyers BRO AIO EAt oO cinch AOte 154.9 157.8r| 149.9 -1.8 +3.3 
Housingo220 <3 succe. « 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 Housing tveeriicicicicetenn 102.7 102.7 102.7 0 0 
Glothing<-220.50 se5 127.6 127.5r| 124.5 +0.1 +2.5 Clothing”. 25 itects beste 143.8 143.9 138.4 -0.) +8.9 
Fuel and light.......... 108.3 108.3 106.6 0 +1.6 Fuel and light.......... 110.6 110.6 109.5 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings....... 128.1 128.17} 126.3 0 +1.4 Housefurnishings....... 125.6 | 125.6] 125.7 0 -0.1 
Sundress 55. eek 122.9 122.9 120.5 0 +2.0 Sundries.............006 117.0 117.0 116.5 0 +0.4 
Weighted Total....... 124.0 124.5 ia —-0.4 41.1 Weighted Total....... 128.3 129.17} 126.0 -0.6 +1.8 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Del. 
FOOUs shoe etree 147.6 146.7 145.1 +0.6 +1.7 Poodeeesiereene teers 141.1 142.2 140.4 -0.8 +0.5 
Hoygsmng= 2.8 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 Housing! sco soc rceutoe 104.9 104.9 104.6 0 +0.3 
Clthng’>-*.-.. =. 135.4 186.07] 183.5 -0.4 +1.4 Clothingytree eae cose 133.3 133.2 130.7 +0.1 +2.0 
Fuel and light.......... 90.1 90.0 89.8 +0.1 +0.3 Fuel and light.......... 105.3 | 107.4} 104.8 -2.0 +0.5 
Housefurnishings....... a EZ Fey is | Ta fo je BE) 0 +4.0 Housefurnishings....... 126.6 | 126.6} 119.9 0 +5.6 
undresses. 0 er ees . : : ; : : 6 : 
Weighted Total 
Seattle 
oo ee ee ‘ : 5 . : 2 
Housing! 005. os3 36s « s / ; , . . 6 
Clothing: c St. cicic.cjeetaccke 129.8 129.6 126.5 +0.2 +2.6 Clothing. voce eset ee eees 146.8 146.4 138.6 +0.3 +5.9 
Fuel and light.......... 110.6 | 110.4 | 108.6 +0.2 +1.8 Fuel and light.......... 108.7 | 108.7} 106.7 0 +1.9 
Housefurnishings....... 121.1 121.1 120.9 0 +0.2 Housefurnishings....... 134.0 | 184.07] 142.8 0 6.2 
Sundries, c..casse << STA 121232) 20-8 0 +0.2 Sundries...............| 116.6 | 116.6 / 114.9) 0 | +1.5° 
Weighted Total....... 128.4 | 128.8] 127.37] -0.3.| +0.9 Weighted Total....... 130.2| 130.8| 127.87) -0.5| +1.9 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN FOUR CITIES 


Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
Cirr t 


Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
to 


Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
to t 


Aug. 1945 | Sept. 1944 
Ko) t 
Sept. 1945 | Sept. 1945 


Food 53 Ses4050. 0.7 =t-QW). IsHOOdegeeny is ois «6 0.5 BO =| MB OOG.retapistectansrs ae voot: 5 napareeiete see sae 

Housing!........ 0 0 | Housing!........ 0 O | Housing!........ ousing!........ 

Clothe, Pein sic 0 +4.3 | Clothing........ +0.1 | +3.7 | Clothing........ +0.1 | +2.8 | Clothing........ 0 +6.4 

Fuel and light... 0 +0.7 | Fuel and light...) -0.1 +1.1 | Fuel and light... 0 | +4.3 | Fuel and light... 0 +4.0 

Housefurnishings.| +0.1 | +1.8 | Housefurnishings 0 -1.0 | Housefurnishings 0 -0.3 | Housefurnishings 0 +2.5 

Sundries......... 0 +6.0 | Sundries........ 0 +2.3 | Sundries........ ~0.9 0 | Sundries........ 0 +4.7 
Weighted Total.| -0.2 | +2.5 | Weighted Total.| -0.11 +1.9 Weighted Total.| -0.6 | +1.3 | Weighted Total.| +0.1 |] +2.4 

GRents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, SEPTEMBER 1-30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location Greed ae 
American Barge Lines.............++-+ +055 
Mississippi Barge Lines............--+.++++5: Midwest $8 Chan tay 3,500 
Federal Barge Lines:i).45-0.¢.4a0as0uente ss)! oJ : 
American Can Company...........55-.00++055 Jersey City, N. J. 5¢/hr. 1,400 
L. Bamberger & Company................-5+- Newark, N. J. $2/wk. 3,500 
Bond Clothing Stores............-....+++++...{ Buffalo, N. Y, 15% 20 
Lela Berger,cine pa tis.necak serra Buffalo, N. Y. 10% 20 
BowmantGurn. Wieser nee eaten oh recsaistenacr ot Philadelphia, Pa. 10% 40 
Clapp Baby Food—Division of American Home Rochester, N. Y. 3¢-8¢/hr. 450 
Products, Inc. 
Cleaners and Dyers Board of Trade........... \ ' 5¢/hr. 
Empire State Chain Store Association......... New York City $3/wk. 
Independent stores#aai ine abe bn ie ) $2/wk. 
$3/wk. 
5¢/hr. 
Colum bist Malls Ince! ee var ota aici Oswego, N. Y. 5¢-10¢/hr. 
Gongoleum—Naitn ING, cy. crite eric vetoes ote Kearny, N. J. 5¢/hr. 1,200 
Corning-Glass: Works... sce ate E Charleroi, Pa. 4 mH hr. ates 
6¢/hr. Mae 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company......... Wilmington, Del. 10% at em- 
ployees 
The Fair Department Store.................-. Chicago, Ill. $2/wk 950 
Farnsworth Radio Company.................- Ft. Wayne, Ind. 8¢—-11¢/hr. 600 
Franklin Creek Refining Corporation...........| Franklin, Pa. Q¢-11¢/hr. 70 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- Various 6¢/hr. : 
tion of America 
Gulf Oil Corporation..................-..0005 Various 15% All em- 
ployees 
Hoffman Beverage Company...............--- Newark, N. J. 10¢/hr. 50 
Hoffman—Ga-Roche, Inctics.sec se. coc es Nutley, N. J. 15% a 
10% 
International Business Machines Corporation. ..| Endicott, N. Y. 20¢/hr. 
League of New York Theaters...............-. New York City $10/wk. 
R. H. Macy & Company...............-.05055 New York City All em- 
ployees 
15% 
Ohio Oil. Companys ne canschas cee nee eee Findlay, Ohio Unspecified 5,500 
d increases 
Pittsburgh Dry Cleaning Association...........| Pittsburgh, Pa. Up to 4¢/hr. 760 
Pleaters, Stitchers and Embroiderers Association. New York City 10% 5,000 
: ; Bloomfield d Union, 
Schering Corporation... ......0.00¢0s208+06-+> NJ. sensi ae alti He | 0} 
Shelli Company aac iw reams see ee New England Division N.S. or 
Pacific coast 15% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company.................| Staten Island, N. Y. 10% general 75 
(Port Socony Plant) increase 
New York City Approxi- | 21,000 
mately 10% 
Standard Oil Company of New York...........| East coast 5% 
10% addi- | }36,000 
tional 
Sun Oil Company:eoe asde ty en eee eee Philadelphia, Pa. 15% 
The Texas Company...............-00-00000 New York City 15% All em- 
: : ployees 
Wilson Jones Company............---2000000- Chicago, Ill. 4¢/hr, 5 


Remarks 


Pe 
River boat workers. Retroactive to June 1, 1944 


Employees in 2 plants ; 

All full-time employees, proportionate increases 
to part-time workers. Retroactive to Febru- 
ary, 1945 

Alterations department 

Alterations department 

Machine division 

New wage scale, 55¢-68¢/hr., women. 68¢-93¢/ 
hr., men 

Hourly workers 

Week workers 

Wholesale drivers 

Retail drivers 

Chain-store clerks 

Retroactive to April 1, 1945 

Retroactive July 1, 1944. Premium pay 5¢ and 
10¢ for second and third shifts 

Also increase in premium pay from 4¢ to 6¢/hr. 

Afternoon shift 

Night shift 

ye week in plants and offices cut from 48 to 

40 hrs. 

Clerks and nonselling employees. Time and one 
half over 42 hours for Christmas season 

Retroactive September 1, 1945 


Employees 37 hosiery manufacturers. 56¢/hr. 
minimum wage, 5¢/hr. bonus for night work 

On wages and salaries under $5,000 a year. Over 
$5,000, review of individual cases. Return to 
40-hr. week 

Drivers. New rate $1.20 

Employees earning $5,000 or less a year 

Employees earning $5,000-$7,500 a year 

Work week reduced to 40 hrs. 

Factory workers and customer engineers, $1/hr. 
minimum. Return to 40 hr. week 

Chorus boys and girls. New rates $50 in N.Y.C. 
and $55 on road. Actors minimum $60 instead 
of $57.50 

Wage increases totaling $1 million. Retroactive 

February 1, 1945 


Employees making $500 a month or less 
Employees earning over $500 a month 


18 companies. Retroactive August 13, 1945 

Raises minimum 10%. 314% of gross payrolls 
contributed by employers to vacation and 
health benefit fund 

Employees earning up to $2,750' 

Employees earning up to $5,000 

Return to 40 hr. week 

Return to 40 hr. week. In many cases employees 
to receive same pay for a 40 hr. week as for 
longer work week 

Employees making $300 a month or less. Above 
that sum, smaller increases on graduated scale. 
To compensate for return to 40 hr. week 

Producing, manufacturing, research and mar- 
keting employees 

Nonexecutive employees. 
week 

Immediately 

Not later than January 1 

Plant and office workers. Work week cut to 
40 hrs. not later than January 1 

To employees up to $600/month. Return to 
40-hr. week planned j 

To compensate for loss of overtime pay 


Cutback to 40 hr. 


Added to 8¢/hr. raise received a few months 
efore 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS', SEPTEMBER, 1-30—Continued 


Company 


ee ee 


Contractors 


22 luggage manufacturers 


5 meat packers 


40 meat packers.............. , 
90 motion picture theater owners. . 


S newspaper publishers. ...................... 


Upholstery manufacturers..................... 
Newspaper publishers. 22.0). 2. FeR GA. 
INE WANA TET UD ISNETS 6c < ccciacse sisy ae ai oie id 


Paper box manufacturers. .................... 
LOND EN RESTON Ses cle cacy 5 cir ot ea since oe een 


Real Silk, National and Fulton Hosiery Mills... . 


73 shipowning companies..................... 


Shipowners and contracting stevedores......... 


17 shoe companies. ...... Peeraat eke coos. 
Wholessleiess dealers ss. cwe.a.o0)s dass ite «os 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 


Employment 
in August 


Ree 63.4 million persons were at 
work or in the Armed Forces by mid- 
August when Japan surrendered. This 
was 550,000 less than the month before, 
and one and one half million less than a 
year before. Civilian employment totaled 
only 51.2 million, or fully 2 mil’.on below 
last August. 

Manufacturing employment from mid- 
July to mid-August declined about 300,- 
000. Cutbacks immediately after Japan’s 
surrender caused an additional decline of 
about 1.5 million in the remaining two 
weeks in August. The greater part of 
the decline occurred in the first days after 
V-J day, but in the last week of August 


pes seed by pee 
- 8¢/hr. |) 
St. Louis, Mo. 2¢/hr. { 200 
New York City 20% or 
Boston, Mass. $2.50/wk. 51 
$2/wk. 26 
Philadelphia, Pa. 10% 700 
4 ‘ 416-8¢/hr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 35¢/day 2,000 
So. California 10¢/hr. 2,500 
St. Louis, Mo. 10% ne 
15% 
80% 
iy $6.15/wk. |\ 
St. Louis, Mo. 86.13/wk. |/ 400 
New York City 15¢/hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 4¢-616¢/hr. 500 
Detroit, Mich. $3/wk. 
New York City $2/wk. 4,000 
Various Spee Ree 
Indianapolis, Ind. 8.7% 1,000 
Various $45/month | 30,000 
Atlantic seaboard from 10¢/hr. 
Portland, Me. to Hamp- 15¢/hr. 
ton Roads, Va. 
Brockton, Mass. n.d. Att 
New York City $5/wk. 400 


n-a.Not available 


the number discharged was about the 
same as for the whole month before V-J 
day. Seven eighths of the cut occurred in 
the metal-chemical-rubber industries 
which produced the great bulk of muni- 
tions output with the greatest loss in the 
transportation equipment group. Aircraft 
and shipbuilding discharged 51% and 
20%, respectively, of their employees. 
Employment in the iron, steel and ord- 
nance industries declined 17%; electrical 
machinery 12%; other machinery 9%; 
and nonferrous metals 8%. 

By mid-August employment had risen 
about 20,000 in the nonmunitions indus- 
tries, largely owing to seasonal increases in 
the food and apparel groups. However, 
these same industries reported a de- 
cline in the last half of August, for the 
most part from cancellation of contracts 
for war materials. eae 

Of the major industrial divisions, only 
construction gained substantially in em- 
ployment from July to August. This in- 
dustry reported an increase of 4% or 59,- 
000 more persons for the month, and was 


Remarks 


Min and dump truck drivers 
Mixer truck drivers; 2¢ more on June 1, 1946 
Achieved by cut of work week from 54 to 48 hrs, 
Theater ushers 

Other theater employees 

Retroactive September 1, 1944 

Retroactive July 15, 1945 

{Hourly workers 

\Piece workers 


First run houses 

Second run houses 

Other small houses 
Projection room operators. 
theaters 

{Day shift 

\Night shift 
Printers of St. Louis Star-Times, Post-Dispatch 
Pe eee Retroactive to January 1, 
Members of Local 76, CIO. Minimum scale up 
from $1.80 to $1.50/hr. 

Newspaper pressmen and assistants. 
active to May 19, 1945 

Newspaper stereotypers. Retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1944. Weekly wage $62.50 for 8-hour 
day and 7-hour night 

Workers in 140 plants 

Broadcast engineers NBC and ABC. Salary in- 
creases and graduated pay scales based on 
service. Retroactive September 1, 1944 
6¢/hr. cost of living bonus; 5¢/hr. night differ- 
ential. Estimated manufacturing costs in- 
creased 25¢ per dozen pairs of hose 

All licensed seamen and ship radio officers. To 
compensate for risk voyage bonus 

Straight time 

Overtime. For longshoremen. 40 hr. week. New 
hourly rate $1.35/hr. with $2.0214/hr. for 
Saturday and Sunday work 

55¢ minimum/hr. Retroactive to June 8, 1945 
To egg candlers. New wage $60.00/wk 


Except Negro 


Retro; 


n.s.Not specitied 


1% above the level of twelve months pre- 
vious. Transportation and public utilities 
registered slight gains over the number 
employed in July. Trade reported a loss 
of 33,000 persons for the month. A drop 
of 200,000, or 1%, for the month was 
shown by the service industries. The 
drop reflects the release of a great num- 
ber from the Armed Forces, as well as 
conformance to the seasonal pattern of 
the industry. Both trade and the services, 
however, stood at a higher level than last 
August. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 

Total employment on farms, at 10.5 
million workers in August was down 1% 
from both a month ago and a year previ- 
ous. The number of hired workers em- 
ployed on farms increased seasonally 
more than usual in August, and was about 
the same as twelve months ago. During 
the past year the number of hired workers - 
has averaged about 100,000 fewer than for 
the same months a year earlier. In this 
month, August, hired workers totaled 2,- 
728,000, just 28,000 fewer than August, 
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Table 1: Employment and Unemployment 
In Thousands 


October, 1945 


about 700,000, or almost 7% from 1939 
to 1944. The labor force was kept at this 
level partly by increased use of women, 


1945 11944 1943 children and older workers. The major 
Distribution of Labor Force and Employment source of wartime farm labor recruits, 
Aug! |. Julyt” | June Aug. Aug. however, were prisoriers of war, foreign 
Unemployment... .c-c. ces s2s > em agesn ieee oF nae ane nies - ee workers, soldiers and sailors on furlough, 
Excess of Seis over economic labor force..| 7,187 | 7,714 8,244 8,976 ae and vacationists. 
Total employment.............-ssseeeseeeeeees 63,448 | 64,002 | 64,496 64,955 63,775 : : : h 
Agriculture............+-- Oe bel nad en eee 10,760 | 10,856 | 11,047 | 10,824 | 11,261 Hired workers declined 14% e t : 
Forestry and fishing. os. >.» sxaente eiaaadh oe 170 171 173 182 196 five-year period, while the number 0 
Total industry. oocacat oes ame pee bareoneme er 19,462 | 19,672 | 20,049 | 21,490 | 22,436 family workers dropped 4% from 1939- 
Extraction of minerals. ....2.......50-0008008 591 595 603 637 689. 1944. This trend continued in 1945. 
Manutactaring ccc oe): 11- sin etaeistelererere detuieiel-r- 13,180 | 13,465 | 13,843 | 15,367 | 16,436 It i ys er levniene 
Construction. «06s cur oeaeasu seen ereose 1,465 | 1,406] 1,416] 1,453] 1,717 is expected that tarm employm 
Transportationsence eis see eis eerie itis: 3,281 | 3,265} 3,248] 3,081 2,564 by next winter will show an increase 
T Bublis ane spereaxt 16 ED BO Cac OG C4 Our ‘ a 4 ay P ie ae eae over 1945. Moreover, the composition of 
rade, distribution and finance.............---- 396 42 z A z : . 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)....... 24,229 | 24,430 | 24,344 | 23,623 | 21,103 = farm labor ase ie begin Hh ceke 
Miscellaneous industries and services............-| 1,431 1,444 1,452 1,470 1,426 eturning male labor from the Arme 


ISubject to revision. rRevised. 
1944. A 3% decrease for the month was 
evidenced by the number of family work- 
ers employed on farms. At 8,032,000, the 
number was 37,000 less than a year earlier. 
Agriculture has been probably the hard- 


est hit of the basic industries in the loss 
of its regular working force during the 
war. The decline was accelerated by the 
increased opportunities for nonfarm work. 
Average employment on farms declined 


Forces and war industries will replace 
prisoner-of-war and foreign labor and oth- 
er farm workers hired of necessity. Also, 
many women, children and workers will 
withdraw from farm work. 
Rosatyn D. SrecEn 
Division of Business Statistics 
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